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" We may ima^ne, that from Rome fitnosfl of the season, as in 

" great Hcientifio diHcoveiies, bo in the hi-eakiii^ into li^ht of a ^rnii 

'* cause, the same proceBHCs are K<>in^ on in many minds, and 

**it Heems as if they communi(»it'ed witli each other in vi inly; 

** uay we may ima^ne that all g(H>d ))owers \\\\ this raiiHO. and 

"brave and wise thoughts about it float alof. in the ntinos|>- 

"hero of thought as downy seeds are home over the fniitful 

•• fa<'i» of the earth. And, if gmid powei-M do rt»ganl these 

"things, imagine the pity and the sorix)\v with whieli they Ixv 

'hold the right man talking t)ie wn>ng Mde. and the \ii'tne!i 

'* uf a man put into the sealo of oppression and of erueLy." 
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Explanatory letter of the Author to a friend in Amkkica. 



"Apprehending at its inception the nature of the rupture ami observing a 
general conflict of opinions, I had written to several friends respecting it in 
October and early in November; and as one incident after another succeeded to 
confirm tlxe prescience of my view, I found, at lengtli, my private eonmmnications 
becoming prophecy fulfilled. 

Viewing it as involving the most serious direct issue between ( -hristianity 
and Paganism presented during several centuries, I became impressed, in pre- 
sence of this conflict of opinions, by the importance of a correct appreciation 
of tlie question in the Western Nations and felt it a duty due from me, as one 
of the few who had long resided in China and witnessed the former War, to the 
many of the West as well as to the millions of China, to contribute somewhat to 
the light so much required upon a subject too long obscured by distance and 
the complexity arising from the anomalous nature of previous relations. 

This sense of duty was heightened by the dread inspired by former exper- 
ience, tliat untimely concessions to the exigencies of material or personal inter- 
ests might mar or utterly spoil tlae occasion ; — such, under Uie pressure of im- 
patient and exacting constituencies, being the inevitable result of thQ Diploo^- 
atist s as of tlia MerehiUit s craving for early fruits. 

These, briefly, are tlie reasons for my resort to publication," 
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isnnniont, torture, and liual murder oui Froiich Mis- 
sioimrv-; the murJev of an American without at- 
(nu^ment; or thy spoUation of a vessi'l iu iHstress; 
oi ropoatetl infraotioas of Treaties anJ accumulat- 
♦••1 insults to the Flag and Officers of En«,'land : — 
r>ut T'vcrv fresh act onlv reveals, a«-'ain, that antu- 
ffoitisin- in V/inctpJes uhirh alwaua e.riHts. 

Do you ask whence the inspiration of this hos- 
tility ? — We reply that it is from Christianity that 
thev draw their fear of Western influence ; it is the 
dread of the spread of the pure faith of United I 
C-hristendom which, once widely ditfused, would : 
wholly undermine their svstem of Government. 
They aire conscious that England has scrupulously ; 
fulfilled the conditions imi)osed ui>on her by the 
I'reaty of Nankinj,^ including the suiTender of 
(Uiusan, notwitlisUmding the constant indications 
of the disposition of their own Goveninient to re- 
cede from its obligations. 

There has been nothing, then, in the attitude of 
the Government of England to engender this hos- 
tility ; nor, indeed, on the other hand, have there 
been wanting indications or expressions of symp- 
athy and important material aid to the lm|>erial 
Government of China in the collection of Duties 
at Shanghae, and in other forms, even down to the 
present moment.. xVnd let it be borne iu mind that 
these acts of more than comity stand in point of 
time, as subsequent thereto, contrasted witli the 
slaughter of EngUshmen at Wang-chuh-ki, and the 
erection of Triumphal Arches to comniemomte the 
expulsion of the English from Canton. There is, 
then, no just political pretence for the retrogressive 
course pursued by the Court of Peking since Ke- 
Ying's Treaties with Foreign Powers. 

Indeed, the indications of its policy by its own 
acts fully exonerate England from any suspicion of 
liaving, cither by her Diplomacy or her Arms, in- 
spired any political distrust at Poking, — since this 
policy is seen to be applied as well to French ^lis- 
sionarics and American Citizens as t) English Of- 
ficers and Citizens: — All "Western Barbarians" 
are placed in one category ; and Xhe effort is to re- 
press the beneficent spirit which animates the 
Western peoples and impels tliem to extend the 
"right hand of fellowship,'' with all the mutual 

♦" An account of a cas*^ that (M'cunvd, a few months apfo. 
ill a place called Si-lin. ]Mons. Cliap<lt»Iaine, a French mis- 
sionary, wa.s arrested hocaiis^'h** preached. He was hrouplit 
before the tiibunal ; the mandniin hngan by oi-denng one 
tiundred blows on the face, to be intlicted on him .vrith a 
leather slioe-sole. He then made him lie down, and he 
was beaten with three hundred strokes of a cane. Ats dnr- 
int5 this double toi*tureM. (Jhapdelaine uttered no ccmiplaint 
nor groan, the mandarin, attnbutin$< this lonp-suffering to 
tlie influence of some chaiTa, causeil the throat of a dog to 
he cut, and sprinkled the poor sufferer with it« blfMul, in 
larder to dissipate the magic. Xext day, the nuwdainn leai*n- 
iag that M. Chapdelaine was still able to walk, he ordered 
Ijim to be beaten till his strength should be exhausted : when 
it was announced that the victim could no longer move, they 
put him up(m a sort of apparatus with springs, that crushed 
liim as in a press. In thisc^mditionhewashungup. Lastly, 
\N hen on the point of death, he was decapitated. His head 
was hung up to a tree, but the children pelting it with stones, 
it fell down, and was devoured by the dogs and pig»/* 



blessings thus gmspi d, to China, the goiiius of 
whose pi' .ph so ])i'culiarly invites free intercourse. 
They see in this p. acefullv -aggressive spirit an 
apjjarent unity of purpose, lnu their diphunacy of 
late years t.'vin^'e-^ ui» dn/ad of the ^-xtension of 
commerce ; and /"/ hus hmnnr eridf^it ihat we viusl 
aacrihe ta thrlr perctiifioH nf tht nature of another 
bond (if union aiuonii the Western Xationa, the dread 
the liulera ^if China harr latterhf evinced of the in- 
crease of foreian influent t. 

We r» p«'at that it is thr dread of the njiread of the 
pure faith of Cnited Christendoni : nor can it be 
denied that they luive reason to shrink from nearer 
contact with tin* ])('uple the vital principles (»f 
whose union are l»a>ed upon Christianity. Tliey 
behold the Nations of tlu* \V»'>t made one Brother- 
hood by this beneficent b<»nd of union, whose 
precepts are daily acijuirlng a more faithful ob- 
servance as the basis of intercourse ; to whose prin- 
ciples eai-h ap]»eals tor justification btfore the 
others, and by whirh an* finally reconciled all dif- 
ferences, howevt-r divergtiit may have Ix^en the 
material inten-sts of the various parties. The union 
of Nations in physical power is imposing when 
they seek only their own aggrandizement or self- 
protection ; but whe)i the whole of Christendoni 
comes, as it were in one Confederated League y to 
knock at the gates of tlie Pagan East, it is with the 
mighty tread of Tiuth, that shall cast down 
all the emblems of Idolatry at the i>ortal, and scat- 
ter the worthless fragments of a faith whose hol- 
low fatalism sliall then, in its conscious cowardice, 
confess that its end has come I — 

It is not strange, we say. that the Rulers of Chi- 
na, relying ui)on the soullcr'ss dogmas of their sages 
and the hollow pretences of * paternal' holicitude, 
should fear the contact of the people of the West, 
thus united in faith, and led, alike, by the inculca- 
tions of duty and the advancing spirit of the age. 
They see them seeking in China an inlet for the 
spirit which animates themselves, and with alarm 
they behold in it so penetrating and pervading a 
power that, whilst its inculcate »rs ara still held fast 
at the very threshold of the Empire, it is becoming 
spread abroad in the land, >nid its general princi- 
ples are imitated if not adopt(»d in sincerity by a 
powerful Revolutionai-j' Government at Nanking. - 

From tlie Anglo-Chivesc Calmdar for 1855. 

♦ "FebniftiT 0th. 1851. — A translation iippears of the re- 
mnrknhlf letter of Hunj? Siu-tsiu«Mi t«> Ke\ . I. J. Roberts, with 
whom he lived tor a short time at C'antou. In compliancf 
with its requ*»Rt. Mr. Roberts repaired to Shanjxliai. but was 
not able to reach Nankinpr. — 

*' Though it is loi»;r sinee we part^'d, yet I constantly cherish 
a remembrance of you. Now that the grateful breezes of 
spiiujj: siilufr men. wLile distant. 1 havethouj^ht of you, my 
venerated elder hroth-v. It is indeed praiseworthy that you 
have traversed rayrii' is ot leagues of o^wMin. t*) publish the true 
doctrines of the Iv i- iiwr, and that you with all your heart 
serve the Lord. 1 1 .']>etttully make known to you, that not- 
with8tan<lin«,Miiyr\\\ 'V'nessand in('aj)ju.aty, the Heavenl} 
Father has not cjis: n. tV. but in the fulm'ss of liis jfrnce 
has enabled me to It: in |r»sse8sio!i of the extensivi' region 
erabrace<l in tht: /' ' 'j//; /In and Kiaugnan. [i. e. Hunan, 
Hnpeh, Ngan-hmi j.nii /\i,in(fm.] 1 have written to you 
several times, but i.:;\' vft re-tived no answer to my letters. 
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This alarm is not of very recent ongin, for it wa^i i 
not long after the Treaties of Ke-Ying that re-action 
from the profound convictions he evmce«l, ])articul- j 
larly in his Treaty with H. E. M. de I.a<:crene, ; 
and in his suhse(iuent efforts to incnlcate in his ^ 
rountryraen juster views of Christianity than liad 
prevailed for srvcral centuries, — it \\}is not long. ; 
we say, hefore tliere were d(iei<led signs of powerful ; 
re-action in the councils of the Eni|)(Tor, undone ot 
these WHS the degrading of that uu»i eminent ot' ; 
modern Chinese Statesmen. Sine** the visit of the 
Foreijcn Ministers at the mouth of tlu* Vtiho»^^ tin- 
indications of this spirit of repression, directed 
against Christianity, have been nior<' frequent and 
decided, — as thougli the joint a«»siuances of the 
tliree Treaty Powers, that they neither singly nor j 
collectively purposed aggression or territorial acqu i 
isition had lulled all apprehensions of retaliation. , 
and emboldened the Imperial (iovernment to acts i 
of barbarity which are only attributed to the most \ 
savage people. — — — — 

But these are the rulers, not the people. When 
present distance leads but to estrangements and 
consequent difticulties, shall the obstinately-per- 
verse and selfish rulers of this peojde still keej* us 
thus environed with dangers ? 

We trust that this will be so no longer ; but that 
the three Treaty Powers will, by concerted action 
with a powerful joint force, insist upon redress 
fur the past and ample guarantiees for the future. 
This is demanded of the three leading Naval 
Powera, as well in the interest of the Chinese peo- 
ple as for the security of their respective citizens. 

The Christian Nations seek from China nothing 
but international comity ; — the recognition of re- 
ciprocal rights, the fulfilment of reciprocal duties. 
— Is it too much t() ask of a man to treat you as 
you are willing and will bind yourself to treat him, 
nay, as on his coming to your country, you have 
already l)een in the habit of treating him? 

Nations are but collective men and subject to 
the same natural laws in relation to each other. 

But the jealous assumption of superioriiy, and 
the impracticable nature and habits of thought in- 
stilled by the cunning of their rulers, imposed upon 
the Western Governments, in forming their Trea- 
ties, the necessity to provide for the security of 

**Incon:<e^nen<'«» of tlu' inultiplinu ofpuMic I'tfairs engaging 
my att4>ntion, I Imve not had leisiin' to insrrnct [thi^ pf»oi)le ' 
moming and evening. Bnt I have pri)nnilu'jited the Ten 
Cotiimandinents to the army and the r«'st of the population. 
and have taught theni all to pray morning and fvi-ning. Still 
dioae who underMtand the (iospel uw not mjiny. Thereforf 
I deem it li^ht to send the messenger • • in p«'rson to wish 
you peace, and to request you, my tld«'r hmtjier, if you are 
not diapoHc'd toa)»andon nie. [command j 1iriii« with \»iu many 
brethren to help to propa^^te the (I(».s|.. l.ui.i a huiiiisr^'r the 
ordinance of Viaptisni. So weHhall<d.tuiii ♦»!*• tni. dnrtnne. 
Hereaf>« r whvn my euU'rpri»e is suc«'f-isfjniy u rminatHd. 1 
will di^- minate the doctrine thniugh.uit th. nhole Hnijiire. 
that all :. ay return to the one l/.n!, jinl ^ ■ - hp «;iily the 
true (»•••'.. 'niia Ih what my heart truly 
from nil' litng to other matter than th» ' 
more .1' {■ -esent. Wishing von hap]>il:^ ^ 
^^^ "•" * HVN. . 

• iji '.^^■^^. 
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their own cititens by establishing Judicial Tri- 
bunals of their own, which was in effect to recog 
nize a state of quasi-hostility in the respective at- 
titudes of the. West and the East: — If not this, it ii^ 
an Irrfperium in Iviperio : and the duties already 
adverted to as binding the three Great Naval 
Powers to act with the good of the Chinese people 
in view, are only the more incumbent. — 

Such, then, is the attitude of the Christian Na- 
tions toward Ghinti, and such are the duties impos- 
ed, especially upon the three Treaty Powers, — 
Great Britain, France, and the United States. 

When, therefore, from the repeated efforts ot 
(■hina to free herself from the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of the con)ity which a former exercise of force 
wrested from her beaten hut reluctant officers un- 
der the walls of Nanking, she has. at length, pre- 
cipitat4^d a crisis in her relations with the Western 
Nations, it may be v»'ell for us, in considering the 
circumstances in which ourselves as well as the 
Chinese arc placed, to mingle with the present 
facts a recollection of past events, thereby some- 
what to temi)er the aruent spirit of the hour, lest 
just expectations be jeoimrdijsed hy a too precipi- 
tate course of proceeding. — The magnitude of the 
interests at stake, viewed only as matenal ones, 
enjoins the greatest dclil)eration ; and when the 
moral considerations are adini(ted, as they should 
over be, to the first place in the purposes of the 
Christian Nations, tlie occa»iofi rises intfi a (jrandeur 
that may well challenge thehest servicefi on'l thefjr, at^st 
devotion of the Governments of the three Tr ahj Powers. 

At this point in the relations of the Wi»st to Chi 
na it is needful to regard the past, if we would ef 
fectually arrest the Rulers of the latter in tJie course 
to inextricable confusion on which they are hnri} 
ing, and turn them into the sole route to safety.— 
With a misplaced cunning and conceit they pre- 
sume upon the seeming advantages of unity in 
their dealings with the various Nations of the West, 
whose Representatives, from frequent changes, 
they see placed at a disadvantage in treating with 
individual OfficcTS who are the repo.sitorirs of the 
knowledge and will of the Imperial Court, — a dis 
advantage that is heightened by a restriction f>f 
the Foreign Minister to comnmnication with this 
sole repository, who may even, as we have seen of 
late yaars, hold the Plenipotentiaries of all the 
Nations of the West disdainfully at arms' length, 
while limiting hid written notice of their communi- 
cations according as his pleasure or the exigencies 
of his own situation may influence him. — If wo 
would mend their ways or improve our own posi - 
tion, we must look back and observe bv what svs- 
tematic cunning they have receded step by step 
from the point established umler the walls of Nati 
king, and confirmed by the suhsecjuent Treaties of 
Ke-Ying. 

Politically the West made a substantial gain at 
Nanking in obtaining the new ports for trade as in 
fact so many additional points (V appui for future 
acquisitions ; but we have seen of late years how 
nugatory the moral advantages thus promised have 
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been rendered by the retrogratio course and r(jpit'S- , 
sing measures of the Imperial Government, wiiich, | 
never sincere, has steadily ignored the spirit while i 
frequently violating the letter of the Treaties. 
China hafi chosen to regard us only as Merchants ; 
and it will be well to examine into the pa>t with a 
view to see if the rulers as well as the people have 
not derived their opinions on this point from the 
course of the British and American (lovtrnnients, 
and from the conduct of the most of the people of 
those countries residing in China, — those estima- 
ble men, the Missionaries, being the marked ex- 
ceptions. — It may be well to enquire if the spirit of 
tmde, rather tlian that of a higher inspiration, has 
not been constantly over-riding all other consider- 
ations. We remember, indeed, hearing it urged 
at a moment of intem{>erat4) heat at Canton, that, 
so moderate was the trade of Fnmce, tJiat great , 
Nation had no need to fly her flag there, — much 
less possess a st^ff whereon to display it in com- 
mon with the other Treatv Powers I l>id not this 
burst of mercantile <;goti.sm furnish the key to the 
contempt of Chinese Mandarins, — contemptible as 
its spirit really must be in the eyes of all liberal 
minded men ? 

If, then, the past has not been well employed, 
and the future is still less secure, it behoves us to 
regard the teachings of experience. 

Retrospection %oiU teach circumspection ; and lead- 
ing, as it will, to a full conception of the magnitude 
of the stake — ^the real grandeur of the work that is 
before the Governments of the West, will avert, 
alike, precipitancy, and a frittering-awaA- upon the 
exigencies of the moment the golden opportunity for 
a permanent impression upon this least impressible 
of all semi-civilized peoples. It will, also, teach 
moderation in opinion and expi*es8ion upon the 
movements of the chief actors in the great drama 
that we are witnessing, so that the good cause may 
not be prejudiced, here, by misdirected ideas, nor 
hasty assumptions be mistaken, abroad, by the noise 
accompanying them, for recognized and deliberate 
opinions : — For it will remind us tliat " events 
make shipwreck of all rash prophecy, rebuking 
audacious man for his fool-hardiness of speech." 

Those who saw the beginning of the 
First War with China, 

watched its progress, and closely obsei'vod its end, 
will not be found at the present time among those 
who attempt to fix the responsibility of this Se- 
cond War upon any individual person or single 
event ; neither will the former have the temerity 
to declare their ability to cut this new Gordian 
Knot, that has ten times the intricacy and tenaci- 
ty of any other of modem times. — The greatest 
injustice may be done to the Diplomatic Agents 
of the Treaty Powers, unless the anomalous cir- 
cumstances of their position are recognized ; for 
they have the most difficult oi roles. For a long 
period we have seen them seek interviews with 
the Imperial Commissioner in vain, and thus all 
proper access to the Government is practically 
refused ; but if a demonstration of force — ^the ne- 



cessity for which is a strange commentary upon the 
articles in the Treaties expressive of amity — over- 
comes tliisobstniction of personal intercourse, they 
meet a man, as this preliminary shews, whose 
pfood -faith may well be distrusted, since the obliga- 
tions of Treaties have already been ignored by 
him. 

But. should they, in another case, find an officer 
who personally inspires confidence in his good- 
faith, yet their sole access to the views of the Im- 
perial Court is through him, the sole security of 
its sincerity is his word ; and how precarious are 
settlements with such an one. let the fate of the 

Treaties with Ke-Shen and Ke-Ying testify I 

In the former case, the Christian Negotiator treats 
at the greatest possible disadvantage, — -for he 
can neither meet chicane with chicane nor con- 
vince the Pagan of his good-faith : — And in the 
latter, he will strive and hope in vain to establish 
an understanding upon the basis of reciprocal 
rights and duties, for in the course of his nego- 
tiations he finds that the Mandarins go vera, 
at once, too much and too little, for such interna- 
tional relations ; that thev assume a control which 
practically they cannot exercise, and elude cor- 
relative duties of government on the plea of a 
counter popular opinion. — 

Under the most favorable circumstances, then, 
or until the cannons of the Navv come to redress 
infractions o£ the canons of the liaw, it is the dif- 
ficult province of the Christian Negotiator to re- 
concile to the ideas of civilized people and render 
comprehensible to W^estern minds, tlie contradic- 
tions involved in a diplomacy that shews great 
acuteness of mind, as opposed to the most deliberate 
infrat^tions of logic ; the most pretentious appeals 
to the '* purest-reason,*' and a seeming most faith- 
ful observance of diplomatic ethics, as opposed to 
the most deliberate bad-faith and the use of argu- 
ments which are only specious. And he has, more- 
over, to deal with men whom he finds always ready 
to take but not to give, and who make the most 
studied appeals to his humanity, when redress has 
become a duty, while they are perpetrating acts of 
the most cowardly barbarity against P'oreigners 
and pursuing the most despotic and cruel policy 
toward their own people. 

Some conception of the impracticable and vexa- 
tious nature of the relations in which a Negotiator 
from the West stands to the people with whom 
he has to deal will be gathered from the following: — 

Glance at the Origins of the First and Second 

Wars with China. 

*^Oh*y and retnain — disobey and depart: — there 
are no two ways :" — was the arrogant language of 
Governor Loo in 1884 ; and this curt text was the 
key-note of the Imperial Officers until Commis- 
sioner Lin's " vaulting ambition o erleaped itself" 
in 1839, in forcibly exacting the obedience thus 
enjoined by Loo. 

The period indicated by the two dates forms a 
dis^ct epoch in the history of Foreign intercourse. 
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commencing with iheftrnvitl of Ix>rd Napier ,w)i08e 
atte^np^ to initiate (die n^w relations in which Eng- 
land f then stood to China in a manner hefitting 
lierself and the other Western Nations, whose re- 
presentative she virtually was in thus seeking in- 
ternational relations, were met by the Imperial 
Government iu the spirit disclosed by the plain 
words of Loo, and with an obstinate refusal to re- 
coj^nize Foreigners in any other capacity than that 
of**Supercargocs;'' — and as England neglected to 
resent in a proper manner the indignities put upon 
that Noble Lord, which caused his death, — rather 
from the exigencies of tlie Government and the 
undefined dread of the con8e(iuences of a serious 
rupture with China, whose one peculiar product, 
alone, then produced more then 3^ millions sterling 
to the Revenue,* than from the intrinsic merits and 
leal requirements of the question, — the Imperial 
Guvernment was emboldened, if, indeed, it ever 
di>trusted its own puissance, to proceed from one 
measure of repression to another until the climax 
already adverted to was reached by Lin, in the for- 
cible imprisonment of all the Foreigners at Canton 
in March 1839, and the exaction as their ransom 
ot more than 20,000 Chests of Opium, which re- 
sulted in what has been most erroneously denomi- 
nated by way of reproach, — ** the Opium War." 

The origin of almost every war, of modern times 
certainly, is in principles, — in* a wide divergence 
of ideas preceding the circumstance that lights the 
torch, which is the mere incident of such a state 
of relations. 

Witliout such intrinsic right no Prince or Peo- 
ple of Christendom dare engage in war, for no Gov- 
ernment can now disregard the collective sense of 
justiceof mankind. This prevailing sense of right, 
as opposed to individual will, is the forerunnerof i 
that " peace and good will " which shall, at length, 
universally prevail; — and it is a sad reflection that ; 
the walls of prejudice which exclude this benefi- 
cent spirit can only be surmounted by climbing 
over hecatombs of victims. 

The germ of the Fi)'st War with China alike 
with this, was, essentially, in principles, — in the 
antagonism always existing at the bahis of the re- 
lations of the Christain West with the Pagan P^ast; 
and the origin of the present, if it be represented 
as confined to tlie accidental circumstance that re- 
vealed the latent fire, as a spark ignites a volcano, 
will be as much misrepresented and obscured as 
was that of the, so called, ** Opium War."* 

There are, indeed, not wanting tWe characteristics 
of a rather striking paralled between the two 
epochs preceding the two Wars, altliough the im- 
mediate circumstances attending the out-break in 
each case reveal the marked change in the relative 
positions of tlie two Powers wrought^ locally, in the 
jueantime : — The first period being that comprised 
l>etween the termination of the East India Com- 



♦ After ft d»»Hporat«» struggle at home, which ended with 
the downfall of nionoiK)ly,and the most memoraWe osnertion 
of the prlneiples offn»i' trmle, by the deu?rmiiHrt.ioifcofthepri- 
vikgi^fl of the East India CompitT. 

* Which has «iDce nearly doubled. 



pany'« monopoly a&d the viokot tteasures aceom* 
panying the advent of Lin ; and the last period 
that between the marked indications of hostility in 
1846 and 1847, and the recent overt acts of Yeh; 
— the two shewing a similar progress from bad to 
worse, and each leaving a Anal accumulatiuji of 
complicated difficulties as the legacy of a course 
of unworthy expedients and abortive attempts. 
Thus, we find in the first period, that tlie neglect 
of England to aseeit becomingly the rights and' 
dignity of the West, against the Imperial policy fo 
offensively promulgated by Loo, and especially her 
remissness in leaving the death of Lord Napier 
unatoned for, led from year to year to fresh diffi- 
culties and dangers, until, finally, the pride of the 
Imperial Court became so inflated that it cast off 
all reserve ; — and espousing the views of the party 
in the state most inimical to Foreigners, proceeded 
upon a course of policy toward them which shew- 
ed little less than a complete reversal of the cau- 
tion and professed moderation which had osten- 
sibly characterised it previously. Undoubtedly the 
motives were of a mixed nature, and that appre- 
hensions of encroachment upon the cherished poli- 
cy of political and social isolation formed a large 
portion of them, for the knocking at the portals of 
China was already reverberating at Peking. The 
relations subsisting during the monopoly of the 
East India Company were quite intolerable save 
to a limited community of Merchants whose in- 
terests were best subserved bv a continuance of 
them. Tha spirit of trade had over- ridden all 
other considerations, and led to acquiescence in acts 
which we forbear to narrate. But now, — too long 
delayed already, — a less narrow spirit had been in- 
fused along with free trade, and no longer were in- 
dividual rights to be sacrificed to monopoly. The 
tendency of the age toward expansion — to an en- 
largement and greater activity of intercourse — had 
reached Canton, and resolute men were no longer 
to be deterred from knocking loudly at the city 
gates with their grievances, by threats to stop the 
trade. 

It was not strange, therefore, that the Emperor 
and his Ministers should have at leas tan undefined 
dread of the consequences of greater freedom and 
strive to avei*t them ; nor was it strange that in cast- 
ing about for the most available pretence for awe- 
inspiring promulgations of the Imperial will, tlu^y 
should, in their pel itic^al sagacity, select the Opium 
trade as that from which they could draw the most 
odium upon Foreigners. — And the vascillation 
and indecision shewn by it upon the Opium ques- 
tion the two previous years, throw suspicion U|)on 
the motives of the ImperiiU Court, which leave lit- 
tle doubt, now that all other circumstances can he 
fully considered and the subsequent action of the 
Government can be retrospectively viewed, tliat 
the principal purpose of the sudden and sevire 
measures taken was the re-subjection of all For- 
eigners to the strict rules of a former period, 'i'lm 
revival in its full force of this policy of reiiressiou 
involved great injustice to Foreigners ; and wh* ji. 
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at length, it snclJeuly r<^acheil its culminating point 
hy the appointraont of Lin jis th<i '*' queller of the 
llirhnrlaa sj)irit," and ho with his boast of *' ir- 
I'f^sponsihle power " proceclcJ to verify it hy mak- 
ing prisoners of all the Foreigners in ('anton, and 
hv dark and niideiined threats wrested from the 

a' 

holders of it, as a nuisomfor the whole community, 
more than '^0,000 Chcstsof Opium, it was apparent 
ihat not only was all moderation discarded, but 
all proper sense of justice ; nor were visions of the 
•' Black Hole'' wholly dispelled until tht; concilia- 
tory but intrepid KUiot, sword in hand, made his 
way in his Cutter from Macao and by dint of orrcat 
exertions reached the British Factory. 

Those were days whose circumstances of con- 
fusion and terror cannot he comprehended in these, 
since the Government of China has lost \t^ preHtigi\ 
and the undefined dread of the powder of numbers 
has been dis])elleJ by the brighter tlaslies of Sci- 
ence, — which so distinctly mark the interval as one 
of progress to the race in thus strengthening the 
hands of Christendom that its Great Hf.art may 
thcmoresurely realize its promptings and its hopes. 

Tlris pmstif/e of the Imperial Government is, 
moreover, evidenced to this day by the fact that the 
whole Foreign community were held prisoners in 
the Factories for the period of more than six weeks, 
with threats of the penalty of life hanging over 
them. These deeds of Lin derived a certain lustre 
as exhibitions of irresponsible will; but liis modes 
of procedure detracted from his merits as a 
Minister, — and when he threatened to call in the 
aid of the "able-bodied of the people " to crush 
the Foreigners, and published this inflammatory 
appeal in the ** market places,*' he shewed a reck- 
lessness of futiire consequences to the Dynasty of 
his Lnperial Master that at once stripped him of 
all claim to profound statesmanship; — and the con- 
sequences have followed, to chastise its over- 
reaching arrogance ami more surely impair its 
rule than the measures of redress takenbv Enjijland. 

Thus Lin, by his mischievous flattery of the 
'* able bodied of the people " introduced into our 
relations a new element of danger, and at the same 
time infused into their prejudices a bitterness that 
lias aggravated every fresh difliculty. It wanted 
but this to be added to the conceit which they im- 
bibed from the conduct of their Rulers to embolden 
them to commit the acts of violence toward For- 
reigners which have since caused them to be de- 
signated as ** the most turbulent of peo[>le." 

It is seen, therefore, that wo must expunge ano- 
ther popular error, as to the origin of this spirit of 
hostility and turbulence, in finding it prior to the 
landing of the British forces at Canton, and not a 
consequence thereof, although every circumstance 
of the War naturally added new force to it, until, 
when the Treaty of Nanking was made, its provi- 
sions were resisted at Canton. 

The incidental correction of one popular error 
suggests a glance at others, in thi3 retrospecti . e 
view of 18 to 20 years, as it does also the reflection 
that, if the "truths of history " are generally sub- 



ject to corrections in the same degree that we mighl 
apply them here, we must in judging of any perio<l, 
regard only the sum of results and those who 
wrought them as an assemblage of workers for the 
epoch, whose individaulity can no more be pr<'d- 
icated, than the just sequence of events can be in- 
dicated: — for instead of a fairly discriminating ap- 
portionment of appreciation, we have seen in ^criiH d 
upon the popular mind, a too stinted j>raise and aii 
undue censure of a Charles Elliot, — who, made the 
scape-goat of a tottering Ministry, an<l sup<Tsede<l 
j ust as he had becomem.ister of the situation, retv^iv- 
ed, afterward, the public justification of the Duke of 
Wellington in the house of Lords and of Sir liob.' rt 
Peel in the House of Commons; and we have h. arfl 
a too rea Iv echo of a *' hurrah* for a Sir Henrv Put- 
tinger, drowning the more quiet voices of the refltc- 
tive few who observe<l the ai<l he received from a 
Morriso 1 and a Thorn, w^hose lives were sacrificed 
to arduous service, — that Chief during wlio-c 
authority was committed tlie. con^e^sedly, gravest 
^rror of the time, in n )t compelling the Cantom.'^o 
to observe the conditions of the Truce exa^^ted by 

• 

his predecessor, Charles Elliot, which, mon over, 
he declared to them his intention to do with 
the utmost rigor. And if we permit our cvi s 
now to fall upon the transactions of later y-ar^, 
removing from them th? film of preju lice, a! id 
speaking in the more g» neral sense that proprii'ty 
impost's, we find that it has been too much tlie 
custom to impute to inilividual oificcrs the blanu? 
of the resort to the partial an.l local measur;!.' in- 
tended as palliatives or checks, but v»'hieh havj 
ended always in aggravations ; — v»-herf as, a com- 
prehensive view of tJie lield of controversy, in th<^ 
light of accoumulated facts and in licati«njs, sin \vs 
that no one could properly define the limit of action 
in any case before hand, dealing as we were with 
a mixed question — one involving as well the Im- 
perial authority as the diplomatic relations, and of 
an intricacy defying a just appreciation of influfU- 
ces and the separation of the i)ast fiom the pr ^'^ent 
in any case, — in short, a correct tracing of t!i»^ 
chain of sequences. 

We have ventur mI herein upon whit may almost 
sound like repetition, and moreover have departed 
somewhat from the more regular outline of our 
propose view; but we are so sensible of the injus- 
tice that in times past has been done to individuals, 
that we cannot wholly restrain our desire to boar 
the humble testimony of an attentive observer 
and sincere seeker for the merits of a question 
whose intricacy is slightly appreciated abroad. — 

So far from finding cause for cavil in certiin 
acts or omissions of the individual Oflicers, we find 
reasons to regard them, rather, as logical deduc- 
tions from the policy of the British Government at 
the respective periods ; — a policy sometimes of ne- 
cessity or constraint, sometimes of purposed tem- 
porising or conciliation, and always disclosing a 
relucUmce of extreuie measures. — Thus we find 
that, as in the first epoch under notice, so in the 
present, the exigencies of the Government of Eng- 
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Irtnd have caused delays of the adequate measures 
of redress ; — and thus it is no\v. as it was in 1839, 
that paUiatives cannot he longer apphed and that 
llie foreign officers must have tlieir hands streng- 
thenel before they can cope with an insolence 
that has never slept, although it has hidden 
its head when in dread of domestic foes. — We 
find it now, as then, exhibited toward all western 
Governments and peo[)le alike ; and its Gong 
Hounding its discordant defiance in the ears of all 
Christendom. 

We have said that the advent of Lin was 
accompanied by a violence of proceedings against 
Foreigners, indiscriminately, that ignored all 
proper sense of justice : — Thus were many who 
had never dealt in Opium hejd as prisoners ac- 
countable for the few who were compromised, in- 
cluding the lamented Charles King, who had 
Htrtnuously opposed the trade in the Drug ; Dr. 
Piuker pursuing his philanthropic mission ; and 
others, among wliom were Divines, Physicians and 
some nif-ro visit^^rs: — All were held as hostages 
alike, and e<pially exposed to the purposely arous- 
ed enmity of the |:opulaee, who-;e fury was barely 
r straine I until CapUiin Elliot, with a true senseof 
the innuincnce of the dangers encompassing the 
community, gallantly forced his way from Macao 
to the steps of the British Factory, just as the Man- 
«larin boats after being kept back by his resolute 
bearing were closing in to cffoctually cut off his 
approach. — 

That the signal gallantry of Elliot may not be 
disi>Rraged at this day, since the intrepidity and 
prowess of Foreigners and their more dreaded 
** Fire ships" and other perfected scientific appli- 
ances have completely transferred the /j/rsf?^^ in 
the native mind, whose conceit at that period lent 
H strength that emboldened to violent aggression ; 
and that the dangers of the period may be more 
fully comprehended, we may here note from our 
memoranda one of the manv indications of them 
which, with the iiccompnnying extracts of Capt^iin 
Elliots Notifications, will serve to present the then 
relative positions of Foreigners and Chinese in 
these respects, and shew at a glance thebroad com- 
trast which the relative attitudes of to-dav afford. 

Co fry of Circular isfiueil to the Canton C<nmnunity 
by order of Captain Elliot, 2oth March, U^GH. 

yiyht signals from the Terrace or Stair case 
of the British Hall. 

** No. 1. — Two liights — horizontal — 

*• Immediate danger apprehended: 

"In this case all Foreigners are invited to re- 

** pair to the British Hall. 

«* No. 2.— A single light— Safety.— 

'• The signals will be exhibited from a btimboo." 



♦ l.OrjJ) cii«\>^t-i of Opium had hcoii contribuUMl htiforc Cap- 
tain Klliot's urrivid, to he mirrf*nHHrt*<i to iipppa«« I,ii), who 
thn»at«;iied to Btniui^'lu the llon^ Morchant3, thus to infur- 
iAt** the populao*'* u^aiiist the Foryijjrien*. 



PuhUc Notice to British tiJtQecU, of April, 3i 18:^. 

The undersigned has now to announce that arrangements 
have been made for the deliver}' of the opium • lately Rurnni- 
dered to liira for her majesty's service, by which his excel- 
lency, the high commisBioner, has stipulated that the servants 
shall be restored after one fourth of the whole be delivered, 
the passage- boats be permitted to run alter one half be de- 
livered, the trade opened after three fourths be delivered and 
everything to proceed as usual after the whole be delivered 
(the signitlcation of which last expression tlie undersigned 
does not understand), Breach of faith (and Ids exceUenoy, 
not unuatui'nlly, is pleased to suppose that breach of faith 
may be possible,) is to be visited, after three days of loose 
perfoi-mance of engagements, with the cutting off of su))plies 
of fresh water; after three days more, with the stoppage of 
food ; jind alVr three days more, with the last degree of 
severity on the undersigned himself. He passes by these 
gmve forms of speech without comment. But with the 
))apcrs actually before him, and all the circumstmcee in hand, 
he is satisfied that the effectual liberation of the queen s 
subjects, and all the other foreigners in Canton, depends upon 
the promptitude with which this arrangement is compleieil. 
The maint<jnanc^ofthe national chai-acter, and the validity 
of the claim for indemnity depend upon that scrupulousness 
of fidelity with wl)ich he is well assured his countrymen will 
enable him to fidfil his public obligations to this government . 
As soon as the whole opium surrendered to him be delivered 
over to the Chinese otiicers, it will be tlie duty of the under- 
signed to communicate with his countrymen again. But it 
is a present relief to him to express to the whole foreign com- 
munity his admiration for the patience and kindly feeling 
whicli has unifonnly distinguished this community through- 
out these trying circumstances. And he offers his own cou»i- 
trymen his grateful thanks for their oonfidence in his sinceres t 
elTort^ to Icjul them safely out of tlieir actual strait. Th«{ 
ultimate satisftu'tory solution of the remaining difficulties 
need give no man an anxious thought. The permanent 
stability of the British trade with this empire, with honor 
and advantage to jdl parties, rests upon a firm foundation : 
— upon the wisdom, justice, and power of her mivjestys 
government. 

(Signed) Chahles Eixiot. 

Chief SuperinteruUnt of tlie Trade ofBritiah subjects in China 

Public Notice to Her Britannic Majesty's Subjects, 
of i>2«rf May 1«39. 

The disregard of formal offers upon the partof her majesty's 
officer to adjust all difficulties by the fulfillment of the imperial 
wil 1. th e unj ustiii able i I npii son men tuf the whole foreign com- 
munity in Canton, the still more wanton protraction of the 
captivity ,und the forced sun-ender of property, of which the in - 
cidents have been the utmost public encouragement direct and 
in«iirect upon the one hanil, and violent public spoliation oti 
the other : such are the chief facts which have sustained tlui 
declai'ation put forward in the notice of the cliief snpennti u- 
dent of the tra<le of British subjects, dated at Macao on the 
ti3d day of March last, that he was without confidence in the 
justice and moderation of the provincial government. 

Corr«'ction remaining to be made for the circumstances that 
these later deeds have been perpetrated mainly under the au- 
thority of the imperial commissioner, he is also to declare that 
he is without confidence in the justice and moderation of the 
said imperial commissioner. 

Acting on the behiilf of her majasty's government in a mo- 
mentous emergency, he has in llie first place to signify, that 
the demand ho recently made to her majesty's subjects, for thn 
surrender of British owned opium under their control had no 
special reference to the circumstances of that property, but 
(beyond the actual jiR'ssure of necessity,) tliat demand was 
founded on the prijiciple, that these violent compulsory mea- 
sures being utterly unjust per se. and of general application 
for the forced surremler of any other property, or of hunia)i 
life, or for the constraint of any unsuitable terms or concen- 
sions, it became highly ue<'^s.sary to \est and leave the rij^ht 
of exiictiniT eff-Ttual secinity, and full indemnity forever}" Ioh* 
directly in theQue«*n. ThfSe oulJMgosliave alrea*ly tcmpoi-a- 
rily cast upon tljo British crown immense public liabibtii^fi. 
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and iti^ incuiajbejit u^o^ lui9.AttUi6 moment of release tx) fix 
1 ho earliest periqcl For remoVisQirom a situation of total insecu- 
rit y, and Tor the terininaiibn of all risk of ^milar responsibdity 
nn the part of her mnjesty's government. He is sensible too, 
tlint he coiild not swerve from the purposes now to be declar- 
ed, without extreme danger to vast jmblic claims already 
pending, and to genei*al and permanent interests of highest 
moment. 



(Signed) 



CHARI.EI ElJJOT. 



Chiff Superintendent of Trade of British subjects in China. 

We close our view of the first epoch wi(l^ the 
rcpublicatioji of a letter that we wrote in 1840, 
^hen the authentic accounts of the serious purposes 
of redress entertained bj the British Government 
had Just reached us, which was published in the 
New YorJsL * Express.' 

Referring to the opinion we therein emphatically 
expressed, that the demands of England could then 
only be '^properly or successfully " made at Peking, 
and to the approximate sum of money we then an- 
ticipatively stated, we reserve further comment 
for the opening of our proposed final glance at the 
origin of the present War. 

m 

" To the Editor of the New York Express. 

Canton, June 6th, 1840. 

** Believing that your paper meets the eyes of 
" those most directly interested in the matter — the 
•* Merchants f and is the medium, also, through 
" which the rights of those interested indirectly, 
'* but deeply, are sustained, — the Ladies, I beg 

*' leave to offer vou briefly the re^sult of a view of the 

* 

*' present position of the Tea Trade, taken by one 
'* who has not left this Observatory in three years ; 
**but who pretends to no more than an indifferent 
*' talent to discover the relative merits of near or 
" distant objects and proposes to himself no more 
*' than to submit the Panorama upon which he has 
'* looked to Uie gajjs of your readers, — leaving to 
** their nicer judgment to bestow the different 
*' shades of colouring and to give to each object its 
" proper position and prominence. 

*' In so doing I do not attempt (an impossibility) 
** to convey a clear and detailed account of what has 
** occurred, — of the vicissitudes to which the trade 
** has been subject during the last yjear — (it being 
'• now a few days more than a year since the Bri- 
*' tish Superintendent and subjects left for Macao) 
" — for to do so would require more time than I 
*' have, and more paper than your " Daily ' covers, 
** whilst much would be repetition of the already 
** published " news from China." 

" But I accompany this with three Nos. of the 
" Repository, which contain articles of much in- 
'^ terest, and which will aid, somewhat, the reader 
** of this in obtaining a correct view of the situation 
*' of affairs and of the prospects of this country, 
" politically considered, and as {^ffectiqg Foreign 
** Trade and intercourse. 

" I refer particularly to the articles in the January 
'* No. No. 1 and No. 6 ; in the February No., to 
'* the aiticles Nos. 1 and 6; and in the April No. to 
'' articles No«. S^ 3 and 8^ — ihps^ being frpm the 



'' {Kuis of gentlemen tiie best quiUified, £roffi long in* 
'* tei-cQurse with the people and knowledge of the 
*' language, as well as from tlieir having no direct 
"interest in commerce to give an impartial nnd 
" enlightened opinion ; and I believe these will be 
" sufficient to impart the feeling now universally 
*• entertained in the East, — that a ne\v J^ra baa 
" dawned upon China and upon Foreign Niiitions 
*' in tlieir intercourse with it. 

** Commending, therefore, the Periodical to your 
" notice, as a work in which correct sentiments aiie 
" generally expressed, I proceed to offer my own 
** remarks. 

" It is no longer a question if England purposes 
" the exercise of power upon this Empire, for the 
" sounds of preparation are wafted to us by every 
" breeze from the Bay of Bengal. 

" Whilst nettling is allowed to transpire in Eng- 
"land as to the intentions of Government, ordens 
** have been received at the seat of Government in 
''India to equip a powerful Land and Sea armament, 
" which is being done witli great activity. — All 
** doubt as to the Force being an efficient one is at 
'* an end ; — it is to be sutticieut to powerfully 
** coerce tlie Empire. 

*'And the object of England being the re- 
** estabUsbmentof the legal Trade, upon a dvfiiiite 
" and sure basis, the question arises how fur she 
** can use coercion wiUiout sacrificing her per- 
" manent interests, or involvingherselfin a struggle 
" of long continuance, or in a War of conquest ! 

** Without a knowledi^e of the nature of the d > 
•' mands to be made of the Emperor, it is very dif- 
" ficult for those on th ? spot, even, to predict the 
"reception of the Ambassa'lorg, — who come as 
" never before Ambassadors approached the 
" Throne of the " Son of Heaven " — commanding 
" a Powerful Force ! 

" It is still doubtful whether the Earl of Auck- 
" land Governor General of India, will be reliev- 
'* ed of that office and come on in person; but the 
" general belief seems to be that he will delegate 
" the full power held by him to the Admiral of the 
" Fleet and the General of the Army; — the latter 
"of whom is said to be Lieutenant General the 
" Hoa'ble Sir Robert Arbuthnot, Conimander-in- 
" Chief at Ceylon. The appointment of this officer 
" to the command of the land forces is one of the 
" indicfitions, among the many, which Govern- 
"ment, with the greatest secrecy possible, cannot 
" prevent the publicity of, of the intention to send a 
" Force that it will be dangerous for the Emperor 
" to trifle with. 

*' And when we reflect upon the transfer of the 
" Foreign Relations from the hands of Merchants, 
" in which they have been for centuries, to thpso 
" of Soldiers and Sailors, whose profession is that 
" of arms — and who reckon Treasure as nothing 
"in comparison with National honour, dignity 
''and glory; and remember, too, the haughty cha- 
"racter of this people, their deep-rooted preju- 
** dices and erroneous ideas of their own greatnt ss 

as they have been for 
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**cenluriea by the submission of Merchants inter 
**e8ted directly in the continuance of the Trade, 
** joined with the many circiimstiinces affecting the 
•* question with Knglami; — when I reflect upon all 
•* tiiese po'nts, I Ciinnot but believe that blood must 
** and will flow i\ro the Emperor will listefi merelv. 
*' Riipp<\se an apolojjjy for the insult done England 
** in the Prison of \\^^r R»>presftntativ(> and subjects 
**is d< mand<»d at IVkinj^, as sure it will be, — 
" where only it ^an hi d»;in.inded successfully or 
** properly. — why, th - assumption of superiority and 
'* universal Empire by China for so many centuries 
"must be rf'linqnish- d — must fall at the feetof tlie 
*' inva lers and in its fall the integrity of the Empire 
** receive a shock thit shall r»a«'h from b«\vond the 
* Gnat- Wall to th'^ South' ni S*^a. on^l from Kor- 
** mo^a to the continc of British India — undermin- 
** inp the Throi^* it<elf! 

** But suppos'' t.he demafids shotild be what 
** miiiour -avs thev will be : — Kor the full value of 
*• the opium confiscated ; the Hong debts ; the 
" oxp^-n^es of this Expedition — say Twenty mii- 
**li(»ns of Dollars !! — beside full reparation for in- 
**juri'd honour: — What would not China dare 
"do before slie submits to sueh dejjradation — 
*• SU' h disgr.if e in the eyes of her own people ? — 
*' Why. she could only fight till she lin<Js fighting 
•* fraught wirh gre»tter peril than abject submission, 
** u hen "^he would use gold — a Weapon that she 
** h IS often found more potc^nt than her sword. — 

'* But the necessity must be very pressing to ex- 
** trnct such an immense sum of Treasure from this 
** country ;- -not that it is poor, — ^it is very rich, but 
** that such a dei?ree of submission would be too 
*' heavy a disfjraee before its own subjects, — more- 
•'over, it weuld onlv l)e obtained bv fon^ed con 
" tributions from those subjects themselves, for the 
** Oovernm' lit itself is poor ; and \ believe that n 
•*consi<lerable |>eriod of time will l»e required to 
^* inflict it.— - 

**But what she will demand we know not; nor 
** whnt t(me England will as^^uuie in other respects: 
** — Whether she will be ready U> propose a coni- 
** promise touching the Opium quction. It mu-t 
** he confessed, however, that the vesting of the 
"power for the settlement of the cpiestion in Ix)rd 
•* Auckland — Oovemor-Genenil of those colonies 
"wh^re the drug is now daily sold by flovern 
** ment for the China market, aftords ground for 
'* the general belief that the dematuis will em- 
** brace all that I have named ; but the manner 
** of liquidating the pecuniary claims may he com- 
" promised by the grant of Commercial privileges 
** and full security for the future, — pi*ovided the 
"apology for the insult oflfereJ England is full and 
" satisfactory. — 

** On the other hand, England does not come in 
•* her might to sacrificf her Revenue of £4,(»00,000 
Sterling, Four million*? of Pounds Sterling, Duties 
on Tea per annum, hut, if possible, to makr its 
^'nc^ipl moi^ certain and to augment it : — But. 
** 9^ \n, on the other, England isat this moment oe 
*' cupying a moi'e elevated position than ever befoi-e 
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*'in Western India, — and Persia is at her feet — 
*' Victoria would be an Elizabeth too! — Lord 
"Auckland is just made an Earl and is flushed 
**wiht success in Western India and Persia. 

" Mark ! England lulls suspicion in Europe by 
** sending out but half a dozen Frigates, — while in 
" India she makes great preparations I — What is 
** the meaning? — A new settlement it is said is 
" to be founded: — Where I On the inain Land of 

China? 

"Indeed, this struggle between the "oldest Na- 
•*tion of the Earth " and the most powerful Naval 
*' Power in Europe — the World, is fraught with 
" cunsecpienc* s of the niost momentous natin'e ; — 
'* such a^s but few in tlie world properly comprehend 
*• and nppreeiate. 

'* Heaven grant that in its results it be beneficiai, 
**as it mav. to boih — to the whole world. — 

"1 am, Sir, — Your obedient Servant, 

"AN AMERICAN." 






In the general view that we have presented of the 
field of controversy Iwtween China and the West 
we had reached the point of time when the Gov- 
ernment of England hud determined upon serious 
measures o( redress ; and there we ventured to 
refer to h letter of our own, written at Canton <m 
the 5th dune 1840, in which wo treated of the first 
War and incidentally conveyed our own opinions 
upon some important points. We have taken this 
lib -rtv with our readers because we find a retros- 
pectivc view vivified by a contemporaneous expose 
of the situation, although it be but a sketch ; but 
cliietly. hIso, because th«^ opinions we thus expres- 
8e«l, more than sixteen years ago, have ni)W tlie 
test ot" lime and experience vouching lor tluir 
value to embolden u- to a publication ot them here, 
and a reiteration ot* the more iinp<»rtant of tht m, 
which bus now, even more than then, a compre- 
hensiveness of meaning:— nameh — the indispen*a • 
hh neceasity to proceed to Pihimj for redress of past 
tnruipn and security for fvtnrr riffhts. 

This is the '* voice of the past" that we venture 
to ei:ho to day, — not our own feebh^ wail for op- 
portunities lost. 

Do you again ask why were opportunities lost 
and who was accountable for tiit le.'*-? -We reply 
that no individual is accountable for them, and 
that if blame be imputable it can only be attributed 
to a ministry' wanting in a true perception of the 
intrinsic nature of the question, or in the power to 
give effect to its convictions; and we, rather, assign 
as the controlling reason a concession to what must 
now be characterized as a lamentable and foolish 
sentimentalism, which seemed to impose upon the 
Government the necessity to limit its force to a 
numb r quite ina e<]uatA' to the ultimate reqnirn- 
nients of a pi<i)ver or permanent aiiju^tment of the 
question, m t he pursuance of a conriiiatoryet>urset<» 
\^ard ( hma. — In this connection we have t4)]>oint 
out that when writing the letter of June 1840, we 
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wero laboring nnder two misconceptioDS. One as 
to th.j force intended bfting much more powerful; 
the other, thai the preparations, being in India, 
were kept private in Europe and America ; — 
whereas, the British Government, in the sense that 
the movements of England concerned the other 
(Christian Nations, had commanicated its purposes 
of redress to the American Government, and dis- 
claiming more than such redress and security for 
ita citizens in future, had restricted its force so fir 
within a requisite one for conquest, that it w?i3 
quite inadequate to the real requirements of tiie 
occasion. 

We have seen that England, bv reason of h r 
dominant power in In«iia tind the magnitude of her 
material stistke in the commerce of China, became 
ih*i a^serter of interna tionai right? and comity ; 
but w^J find that her Government did not relin- 
quish its policy of conciliation in sendiu-c an arm- 
ed force to strengthen the hands of its Olficers an I 
render its representations to the Imperial Court ef- 
fective : — Tbus, the expectation which we have 
reason to think Captain Elliot entertained, that 
tlji^ B>gue Forts would be destroyed on the arrival 
of the forces, as a suitable blow of redress for the 
local insult of imprisonment, before proceeding to 
tlie North to make representations, was disappoint- 
ed ; and Chusan was seized avowedly only for se- 
curity and as a port of safety pending the represen- 
tations to the Emperor. 

The British forces did not reach Macao Roads 
until the last of June 1840, m(»re than 15 month-? 
after the imprisonment, nor was a conferenct' 
obtained by the Plenii^otentiaries at Tientsin nniil 
thi' JJlstof August, 'i'he promises of the Imperial 
Cotui3.iionerwere unexceptionabio; but if they )ial 
ujt been, the season was to far aivance J to niovo 
the forcf^-j into the Gulf of r.:clje].'e. — if, indeed, 
trie English Government ever iniendovl so mi)dij 
rate a force to attempt a niovenn^nt upon Peking. 

The British Offic*^rs, whether fully confiding in 
the luijxTial Commissioner or not, had no altirna 
r.vo but to return to the Canton River, and await 
ti;.' pnimised examination by Kr-Shen, who wa*^ 
d ^^uto.i by the Emperor to proceed there tu inves- 
ti irate, and then satisfy the British demands. — 
i iaptain Elliot obtained Keshan's acquiescence in 
them after destroying the Forts at Cheunpi, and 
the Treaty ceding Hongkong (instead of Chuenpi, 
which was first demanded by Captain Elliot,) was 
made on the 30th of January 1811 ; but the Chi- 
nese resumed hostilities on the 23rd of February, 
and Ke-Shen was sent as a State prisoner to 
Peking on the succeeding 12th of March, soon 
after which Yihshan and Ke-Kung came to Can- 
ton as Gt^neralissimoes with a large force. In the 
meantime an armistice had been agreed upon at 
Canton, after the outer defences had been forced 
by the British, and the forced trade proceeded uTitil 
the 21st of May, when it was found that the Chi- 
nese had treacherously purposed the destruction of 
all Foreigners; and while a tew lives were lost 
many Merchants had but narrow escapes. — The 



policy of conciliation had proved a grieroua error 

fth-eady in -January, and now the day of retaliation 
upon the city of Canton itself had arrived, and the 
city was partially bombarded, in return for the das- 
tardly night attack upon schooners and othir ves- 
sels lying in the river, and on the 25th of May the 
British forces surrounded it. In the meantime 
the Factories had been pillaged and several Ame- 
ricans captured and taken int^ the city, after one 
had been killed in an attack on a ship's boat. 

Such, then, was the bad-faith and cruel trea- 
chery of the Chinese after the persistence of Eng- 
land in a course of moderation and conciliation for 
nnirly two years after the imprisonment of ail the 
Foreigners and the seizure of Opium. 

Well may natives of every Foreign Country 
exclaim, as we have heard them, that it is a pity 
the retaliatory measures against Canton were not 
tiun'ei severe. Undoubtedly greater punishment 
then would have had a salutary effect upon our 
su!)sequent relations with its people: but in the 
first place, it must be borne in mind that down to 
that period the Imperial Court was solely ch»".rga 
ble with the bud faith and treachery shewn tovi'ard 
Foreigners ; in the second place. Canton was the 
s'ole port whence Tea could be obtained, and it 
was part of the policy of the Minstry of the day to 
avert from a needy Treasury if po?<sible any loss 
of the Duties on Tea ; in the third place, it was 
highly important to begin the campaign at the 
north without delay on account of the monsoon ; 
and, in the fourth place, persistence in the mea- 
sures of capturing the city involved protracted la- 
b'»r and fatigues to a force whose effe»;tive strength 
was hut about 2,600 men, and whos.* t^fficienijy 
was already much impaired by the elTt-rts of cli- 
mate, the exiKencies of which had not been e>ulfi 
« ii-ntly provided against by Government. To re 
main and follow up the siege and capture of Can- 
ton wa^, therefore, to incur great sacv ifices in many 
r.'sp;'ct8, n'>r were there wanting elements of un- 
certainty a^ to the final result. 

We consider the much criticised moderation of 
C;ipt\:n EMitU in accepting the ransom of six mil- 
lions of Dollars and payment for the sack of the 
Factories, therefore, as highly creditable to him as 
a Christian Officer, whether we give predomi- 
nance in this act to his well-known instincts of be- 
nevolence or to those of prudence and foresight. 

We have seen that so soon as the bad-faith of 
the Imperial Court was no longer doubtful the 
decision andenergy of H.E. Charles Elliot became 
conspicuous: — that on the wavering of Ke-Shen in 
December he destroyed some of the Bogue Forts 
early in January ; then obtaining the cession of 
Hongkong, he took possession of it the same 
month ; that, subsequently, having unequivocal 
evidence of the hostile reaction at Peking, he com- 
ploted the capture of the defenc«^s of the River and 
iforced the Trade 0]>en at Canton, and »«♦ kept it, 
with ships and steamers there stationed, until the 
trra'di-^rons attempt to cut (ifi* all the Foreigners 
there in May, as already stated ; that then he laid 
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siege to the Oitjr end compelled it to raasom. In 
the interval a very largo quantity of Tea had heen 
shipped to England and America and a large 
quantity of Import merchandise had heen sold ; 
and the moral effect of his ability to force the 
Trade was very salutary. He might well have 
been justified if his movements had borne the 
character of a recomp'^.nsing retaliation for the re- 
luctance he had before shewn to distrust the pur- 
poses of the Emptiror 8 Government: but disregard- 
ing the public offers of $50,000, for his head, he 
seemed totally forgetful of himself and solely in- 
tent upon the measures of redress for his country's 
wrongs. 

He saw the high-minded Minister whom his 
disposition had conciliate'! and his diplomacy h:id 
convinced, degraded and sent a state prisoner to 
Peking, and his g .'nerou> spirit was sroused. yet 
neither his discretion nor his pity for thf; innocent, 
ever forsook his noble mind ; — and hence he dis- 
regarded the popular clamor of the day, and ac- 
cepted ranson for Canton, coupltid with conditions 
of the most stringent kind in the inten^st of his 
country, whose infraction in the least particular 
left him always at liberty to return and destroy 
the City, — a consequence «!e^irly pointed out by 
H. E. The Tradi^ forced in Aj>ril was to remain 
op'in and unc'ioggt^d and none of the defences were 
t) be rebuilt 

Thus mo8{. cap.ibly conducting affairs at Can ton 
and organizing tlie Government of Hongkong, 
when he had reached this point W proceeded at 
once with all possible fxjiedition, but with 
means quite ina«I( quate to the necessities of the 
situation, to prepare for the earn paifjn ;U the North; 
but first sick less amongst the Troops, the result 
of exposure a: Canton, — at onco his mi-^fortune an«i 
hisjustificatlo!!, — rendered it nreessMry to a uait n? 
inforcements from India, — and then, a heavy Ty 
foog, on the :21st of July, in which both H. K. 
and Sir Gordon Bremer were shipwrecked and 
nearly lost, detained them until the 10th of A u 
gust, when, just as they were about leaving for 
the Nortli, Sir Henry Pottinger and bir William 
Parker arrived to supersede them l)oth. 

Before following these two Chiefs, into whose 
hands fell swords without 8cabl»ards, and whose 
way had been so wellcleai'ed before them, we st(>p 
to record our admiration of Charles Elliot, whose 
services were requited by recall, and yet to im- 
TOtftial eyes were of high desert if not brilliant. — 
We saw him, at once intrepid and wise, dis- 
playing great tact and judgment in contending 
with the complicated difficulties of the peiiod. 
himself at the outset laboring under the disad- 
vantage of being, as " Chief Superintendent of 
Trade," only recognised in the character of '* Head 
Merchant'* by the officers of the Imperial Govern- 
ment ; we saw him in despite of this, surmounting 
the obstacles raised by the prejudices of centuries, 
allying the enmities engendered by the excesses 
of the Opium Trade, and convincing every Chi- 
nese mind with which he came in contact at once 



of the reasonableness of his clemaadd and the peril 
of a refusal of them : — Thus leaving upon every 
transaction with the Mandarins the impress of bis 
genius. 

Obscured by the circumstances of the Ministry 
and tiie clamor of tlie hour, he upon whose services 
had depended in an hour of extreme {leril the lives 
of all Foreigners at Canton and the honor of his 
country, — nay, upon whom alone fell theresponsi- 
bility at that period of peril of asserting the rights 
of all the Western Nations in the persons of their 
Citizens, — ^services which then commanded the 
admiration and gratitude of all ; — ^these extraor- 
dinary services, along with those other protrai:ted 
and arduous ones from March 1889 to August 184 1 
were wholly ignored, and in^tead of the rewards 
generally predicted for him, he was re-called from 
China ! His re-call was undonbt^'dly a measure 
intended to simplify the question with the Court 
of Peking, which having jii first, apparently, met 
conciliatory remonstranoes and claims of redress 
in the spirit attributed to the Emperor by H. E., 
ifuddenly reversed its policy, disgraced its Minister, 
who had just negotiated a Treaty of Peace, and 
recommenced hostilities. 

KeShen was thus sacrificed ; — but the sacrifice 
of Elliot was no logical consequence, surely, of 
that ! 

Quite the contrary was it ; — and yet no honorary 
reco;?nition of services so arduous, perplexing, 
and it' rightly viewed, really successful, recompen- 
sed this act — in itself mis-onceived as one of exi- 
gence to the good of the State.* 

When China disgraced her specially -deputed 
Hi^^h Commissioner under such eircumstances, it 
w»i« uo doubt a proper step of* retaliation for 
England to withdmw her PlrnipoUntiarv J'ud a>- 
sinne, as she tln-n musr, of necessity, a n^nv 
attitude forbidding misconception of her strrn de- 
termination to obtiiin rdress and provide for fu- 
ture security. 

China had herself widened the breach after due 
warning, friendly remont^ trance, and the con vie 
tious of her trusted Minister Ihui resulted in a 
Treaty ceding Hongkong. The peril to pcirmanent 
interests seemed greatly increased ; and a total 
change of policy was demanded. Sir Henry Pot 
tinger was sent out as the exponent of thi» new 
policy ; but when he got iicre iie louud that Lia 
predecessor had been pursuing this new line of 
policy ever since the hostile pur|K>6es of China be- 
came apparent, and with great effect, — although 
the forces at his command were inadequate to pro- 
tracted service at Cantf>n. And the only anoma- 
lous circumstance presented on his arrival was 
one that he was fain to avail of, albeit with a show 



* Subsequently he was sent upon a difficult mission to 
th«» new Rt^puhlic of Texas, and a show of public justifica- 
tion was ma '<■ <>>- th<; Tory Leaders of the Lords and Com- 
mon», in deroulc of such by the Whig Oovemment which 
he had served here. — Sinue whieh he has been successively 
GoYemor of Bermuda and other British Colonies; and now 
holds the rank of Bear Admiral in the Navy. Since wriHn0 
th4 above IM r^foice to htor tkalt ht hot hun made a K, C. B, 
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of disregard, as one of j^rejtt ooneern to the British 
Treasury. We mean the continued export of Tea 
from Canton : — The grtiiius of Charles Elliot hav- 
ing applied a lever wlnreby the trade could be 
worked thore while War should be relentlessly 
proceeded with at the North ; — and thus instea<I of 
lyroaking thU Canton Im-pot, as cliAUior ciUed upon 
him, in effect, to do, ln' kept it warm, and jnoduc- 
tive^ both of the bev rage and the Duties to the 
British Exchequer. 

Thus was the truth appi'ehended by \\% the 
year before, when in nur letter of Juue 184i^, we 
said that England was 'not coming here in her 
** might t<.» sacrijice her revenue of £4,000,()()() Stl. 
*' per annum from the tluties upon Tea; but if pos- 
*' siblc to make its receipt more certain, and to 
** augment it." 

Prior to this clever solution of this important 
Tea and Revenue problem, any other nation 
would have felt greater liberty of action, — would 
have b >en freer of self-iraposed fetters; but England, 
still, as would any other Christian Nation, felt the 
justly restraining influences imposed by the pecu- 
liar situation and stite of China, which may be 
ct>mprised in a phrase we used in the letter of 1840 
in illustration of the delicacy and difficulty of the 
question, as " the integrity of t}%e Empire" being im- 
l)erilled if any but the most cautious policy were 
l>ursued. — 

And the restriction of the land fone even below 
tho actual roquire!n«*nfs of such a line of policy, 
which compellel delays for reinforcements, in- 
dicates a determination to make a mere demon- 
stration, rather than to proceed to an extensive 
exei-cise of force, — le.^t m«^asures intended. for 
simple redress and future security should cause 
foars of aggression, an. I, arousing aspirit of patriot 
ism. impose upon England immense incidental 
sacrifices at the outset, in addition to actual ex- 
penses, while leading her from one step of neces 
sity to another into a war of conquest. — 

Thus was England, in her care for the integrity of 
the Government, of the Tartar Emperor, on whose 
stability she conceived the prosperity of her own 
material interests to rest, compelled to what now 
can only appear as a wretched '' hand to mouth *' 
policy ; and what has been her reward for thisfor- 
btjarance ? 

This question we shall answer by and bye. — 

Fourteen months had thus passed since we wrote 
the letter of 1840, and our main predicate — tluit 
Peking must be reacfted to demand satiiif action 
either sn^ceHhfuUy or properly — had been kept aside 
for want of adequate means of accomplishment, — 
the withholding of which served only the more 
clearly to exhibit the restraining motives by which 
. the British Grovernment was actuated, and to 
which we had, anticipatively, given prominence, 
although we had made them subordinate to the 
proper assertion of the dignity of England at Pe- 
king, as in :ur view the first requisite of an effec- 
tual solution of the qu '^tion. 

At tills poiut in tliw- struggle, then, it is seen 



that in the mere coup d\ (tU we thus presented we 
had penetrated to the intrinsic el emetits of the quea- 
*ion. an 1 had thence f*>reshadowe<l the obscurity 
uiid the need of the light which was only to be ob- 
tained at the fonntain-head of the East, where, 
moreover, were most wanted the penetrating rays 
uf our West-ern effulgence to reveal its relative 
gloom. To obtain this access to the Imperial 
Court and mHint•^in a becoming attitude before it, 
would have required a larger force than England 
ever had in China, and l>efore it had been attained 
tlie question of supremacy, 8uggeste<l in our letter 
of 1840, would no doubt have demanded solution, 
-o that whilst we might say that England's stum- 
bling block in the flrst War was compounded of 
manv and various materials, vet we shall take a 
more philosophical view of her relations to Chimv 
by admitting that all preceding action was in such 
:i case but the necessary i»reliminarv of the ultima 
nttio rrgum-y — actual War between two Govern- 
ments whose respective stand-points were so wide 
asunder. — — — — — 

At length the necessities of the situation for- 
liade longer parley ; — for it was found then, as 
it will be now, that China listena micerely to uoha 
hut knock-down arg^iments^ and yiM^ to nothing hut 
superior strategy ; — that she will not see, shf will nut 
hlievc — until practical hints become the gravest of 
naJities ! — 

Before Christendom, as before China herself, the 
wav had thus been deareii bv Charles Elliot, and 
lienceforth W'ar was to proceed toward Peking ; 
but confined to the more accessible parts (;f the sea 
coast, until the increased necessities of the new 
c.im]mign of the succeeding year (184'^) led to the 
I expedition up the Yang tsz-kiang. 
I It was a great stroke of strategy to compass the 
' seizures of the positions of Cljin kiano^ foo and 
Nanking, and one that was prominent in the mind 
of the time ; but the hazards of its execution and 
the requirements of the maintenance of the j)osi- 
tion actually attained were such as to enjoin upon 
Sir Henry Pottinger the importanceof making the 
most of the opportunity in effecting hiT» negotia- 
tions with the Imperial Commissioners ; and the 
Treaty of Nanking was the result to the two 
Countries, accompanied by generous rewards to 
himself and to the Military and Naval Chiefs, — 
but with none for his predecessor and — what for 
Morrison and Thorn ? 

This grand coup of the Foreigner at the gates of 
the great arteries of the Empire, has been followed 
if not imitated by a Native, who has fully executed 
the master-stroke ; — and who, by other feats of 
strategy and a wielding of moral power still mora 
astonishing, has become the most remarkable man 
of his time and country; — and whose career, traced 
bjxck by its greatest apparent incentive to the 
teaiching of Protestant Missionaries, — has exercis- 
ed an influence upon Foreign relations that will 
demand further notice before we complete our 
sketch. 

About a year had Ken consumed in War at the 
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N#fftli;witho»laxi^ieiBiTe' result, or auj very ap^ 
paMiitiiDfrd88ioir\ipon the Brapire, when the ter^ 
rornnspitedby the then ascertained ability of the 
British thus impenetrate into the heart of the Coun- 
try, more than any actual reverses of the Chinese 
troops, led to the Treaty at the Gates of Nanking 
on the 29th of August, 1842, — ^just in good time to 
^ave the invaders the gravest embarrassments. 
WeU might 'the Ministry welcome such a result 
from the inadequate means provided, and gener- 
ously reward the Chiefs who had snatched vic- 
tory from a surprised and astonished, rather than a 
conquered,' enemy. 

But a recoiling popular wave was to "om^ and 
brat' against the fair fibric of leuce. even before 
the panic-stricken Manda)'in>^ should Tevive the 
for*',e of their inoro subtle pa'iov. 

It came from Caiitoii, and the constant t^bb find 
flow of the tide of affairs since has kept it in mo- 
lion between th.it unruly province and Peking, 
until the foundations then laid, and afterward ap- 
patently cemented by the enlightened policy of 
Ke-Ying, have b^en undermined completely, leav- 
ing only a hollow sheWy — if, indeed , it does not cover 
a mass of inflammable bitterness and hate. 

Having leaped over the incidents of the War as 
it progressed Northward, merely to note its conclu- 
sion before Nanking, (it being no part of our pur- 
pose to write a narrative of it), we now revert to 
the position of affairs at ChtBa, where the concur- 
rent anomalous circumstances of an open trade, 
with its immunities from the pressure of war, 
however fruitful it might be, the while, of Revenue 
to the British Exchequer, was also producing fruits 
of bitterness for the future. — 

When Sir Henry Potting .:'r returned from the 
North, the elements of a new War alrca-iy existed 
at Canton ;->-the smouldering embers of hostility 
soon emitting, indeed, somethin;^ more palpable 
than smoke, and louder than low volcanic mutter- 
ings. 

In short, the Treaty never was really acquiesced 
in therci either by the Grentry or ** the able-bodied 
of the i)eople "; — neither of whom were forgetful 
of the sinister teachings of Lin, or the traditional 
inculcation of contempt, annually if not more 
frequently n'peated publicly by their Rulers, and 
who had moreover the counterfeited semblance of 
victory to inflate thrir own pride. — 

" The elements of a new War," we say, ** ex- 
isted already at Canton,** — and why ? 

Because the Peace was no more accepted by a 
powerful party at Peking than by the peoph? of 
Canton ; and these heated Protestants at tlie two 
ends of the Empire were henceforth destined to 
carry on a mutual inflation of pride, and by de- 
grees to obtain the ascendancy in the Imperial Coun- 
cils, leading to the displacement of Ke-Ving and. 
step by 8tej>, to anothi^- War. 'I'he fin»t praotiral 
protest against the Troaty of Poace wt* ^aw. and 
never shall forget! — for we then beheld the nmh 
as so many infuriated wild beafHts let kM>se, without 
cheek or hindrance^ upon the Foreigu i-ceidences 



at Canton^ we saw reapectably-dreaeed Chinese 
incite the vulgar, and assistin]^ them to 'xsake a- 
battering-ram of a portion of the fence of tbe^^Ame^ 
rican Garden," useit against the wall of the "Com- 
pany's Grarden" — th<^n pertaining, to the British 
Consulate and thus gaining access to the Flag- 
staff; s«t th4U on fire ^ the flag still flying! 

These proceedings* we watched, nor did our eyes 
leave the scenes until the ships^ boats sent to the 
rescue of the community from Whampoa arrived 
the next morning in time to save the life un<i 'pro« 
perty remain}ng thero. At its inception this move- 
ment was purely political ; and when, some Ave 
ho?ir- after being summoned by ourselves, the 
(jrovommoTit Soldiers arrived on tho ground, they 
fired their matchlocks in the air! 

Th • Sfeds of Liub sowing Imd taken root and 
left the MaTidarins incapable if not unwilling to 
restrain the people; and similar indications of 
political rancor have since been frequent. 

In tracing the origin and growth of the arrogant 
insolence of the people of Canton, the question again 
arises as to the mistake of Foreign officers in re- 
gard to it ; and another, especially, as to whether 
the Imperial Court has dealt with that matter in 
good faith. We And no difficulty in answering 
the last of these questions; but as respects the fli*9t 
one, we reiterate our opinions in the general sense 
of exoneration of the British officers, and especially 
of Sir Charles Elliot, with the following further 
statement as to the period between the assumption 
of authority by Sir Henry Pottinger and the Treaty 
of Nanking, to whose relative responsibility we 
liave alreadv alluded. 

We have shewn the constraining reasons for the 
ransom of Cant n in May, and that the terms of the 
Truco left perfect liberty of action to the British 
Officers; and that in this sense Sir Henry Pottinger 
warned tho Mandarins of his intention to inflict 
summary retribution if any act of hostility was com- 
mitted or any steps to impede the navigation of 
the River by rei)uildiiig the fortifications, were 
taken. The Generalissimocs having reported to the 
Emperor the falsehood that they had driven the 
English away, orders came from Peking to re- 
build the Fortifications, and this was first stealthily 
and afterward boldly proceeded with, without any 
but home quite abortive attempts to prevent it 
by Captain Nias of H. M. Ship '' Herald^ who 
was Ijft in charge of the small moveable force to 
protect Hon/,kong and contend for, (it being out 
ofhi> poAcr to compel) — the observance of the 
condition- of the Truce. 

It was fully expected by the Chinese generally 
that the forces would return and exact retribution; 
but orders having come from the Emperor based 
upon the lying reporU: of Yihshan and the others 
(who were afterward sentenced to death for cow- 
ardice and these false statements,) the authorities 
were (Munp^dled to fulfil tliem, although as we well 
rememl)er ihey and th.' ^)coplf a« qnaiint* d with 
Foreigners had heen ho inipressetl by the prompt 
action of Sir Charles EUiot thai they dreaded the^ 
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fulfilment of the threats of punishment for these 
infractionS/of the Truce.— When, however, time 
ran on without any more serious tft'ort to stop the 
re£ortification of the River than the partial bom- 
bardments of Captain Nias at the Blenheim Reaoh 
or- Macao-passage barrier, the authorities and peo- 
ple persevered, and eventually completed several 
new Foils belWccn Whampoaaud Canton before the 
Treaty of Nanking was concluded, — Sir Henry 
Pottinger remaining at the North, though well in- 
formed of all these violations of the Truce. 

It was to be evpectv^d, therefore, that it would 
be assumed at Peking, iis it was on the spot, that 
the British were afraid to return to the attack 
of Canton ; and there is no doubt that this impres- 
sion had an influence upon the Court in the pro- 
longation of the War. — Ilorc is a period of nearly 
a year during which this matter was pending and 
becoming afjgravated ; and no force was sent to 
strike this most needed blow of all — tliat which 
was required to restoi^e the prestige of England at 
Canton attained by the operations from November 
to June, and in peril through misrepresent! on s, 
which a timely movement would contradict for ever* 
In regard to all this we see and we may say that it 
would have been better-judged to have left Amoy 
and some other Northern posts without Garrisons 
during the Winter ; but here again we must ex- 
onerate the individual Officers, in a broa^i view of 
the question, and point out once more that the fault 
was with the Ministry in sending a force inade- 
quate to the requirements of the extensive warfare 
that became necessary, and which tliey seem 
never to have foreseen, — mther than in an im- 
proper distribution of his mo lei-ate force by Sir 
Henry Pottinger ; for he soon leanit from this 
Very case of Canton that to capture a place and 
not to hold it, was to enable tlio Mandarins to gloze 
over defeat, or even claim to have driven the in- 
vaders away ! — 

This neglect was the greatest palpable error of 
the War, as we have before (iharac'terizt^d it, the 
blame of which falls priiimrily upon Sir Henry 
Pottinger, who threatened what he never fulfilled; 
but if we refuse to circumscribe our view with- 
in the limits prescribed by the moderate means 
placed at his disposal by the ( lovernmcnt, we And 
in this, as in all other cases, that the blame reverts 
to the Ministry,-— who failing first in a compre- 
hensive grasp of the quest ion, or wanting courage to 
grapple witi) its difficulties, provided so inadequate 
»i force that the alternative firinlly forced upon their 
Officers found them unable to cope with it, and 
compelled them tO pursue an unworthy *' hand to 
mouth '' policy which was thi^ more dangerous be- 
cause more likely to lead, with such a piK^ple, to 
a War of conque^^t, than the t^ealing of heavy and 
rapid blows would have been. 

Pointing out. as wcdo, that in a retrospective view 
of philosophical breadth, the sneral movements 
of England down to the repudiation of Ke-Shen's 
Treaty take their places as appropriate prelimina- 
ries of War, we cannot exclude from such a com- 



prehensive survey the want of adeqiiate provision 
for this alternative of the choice offered to China ; 
— a want that obtrudes itself at every step after the 
Impei'ial Cuuit had thus clearly indicated the 
course which it had elected to pursue4 

One of the j^rcjjitcst of errors in war is the despis- 
ing or undervaluing of the enemy because he can- 
not stand before you in the open field ; and it is all 
the greater if his "name is Legion" and you have 
to atta 'k him upon his own soil •* — If compelled to 
hide, he will be only the more busy and subtle in 
plotting in the dark, Neither should it be for- 
gotten that the elements often Jiyht well for ihe 
veriest cowards j and that those cowards are fain 
toavail themselves of this assistance, in their blind 
or simulated super&iition, to claim from such super- 
natural agency a prestige denied to their own aims. 

It was thus that ontheevacuation of the heights 
of Canton in 1841. the Mandarins claimed that the 
interposition of the Gods, clearly seen in the light- 
ning and tempest, had driven the Englishaway !— > 
And thus was seen the need to make every step 
forward a sure and sustained one, in order that the 
people might feel the real weight of England *a 
arm, and that the truth might peneti'ate to the per- 
sonally •inaccessible Conn of the Emperor in de* 
spite of falsifying Mandarins* 

In short, the fundamental error of the British 
Government was in forgetting the teaching of theii' 
own experience in India with a similar enemy^ 
which may \)e comprised in the antithetical pro- 
position that fM)t to advance is to recede. 

Such was the experience in the first war, and 
such, too, has marked the, so-called, period of 
peace: — In War, China never knows when or 
where to yield j in Peace, her Mandarins meet 
every friendly advance with a recoil j — Always 
impracticable — gen •rally obtusely-obstinat*- ; — a 
kind of fatality l<'ods them on to ^ ■ mog we 
not hope, to the good of the people^ ij to their oxen des- 
truction ? 

In all this we see the Tai*tars as much at fault 
in domestic politics as in Foreign relations, ind ^ed 
their aberrations in statesmanship are more glar- 
ing in home than in foreign affairs; and such wa^^ 
the nature of the issue with England at Canton 
in 1842 that there is no doubt the whole as- 
pect of political affairs would have been changed^ 
an I the Emperor's rule more finnly established — 
possibly even the R.* volution averted for a time, at 
lejist, — if Sir Henry Pottinger could have effectual- 
ly redres^^ed the infractions of the truce by curbing 
the hos^tile spirit of the (^antonese. — which in n - 
si.tance of tiiu Treaty became afurward, in eftVct 
and prima facie, as much Rebellion against the 
lm|)erial Governmt^nt as hate of the Foreigner, 
But there was underlying all the professed readi- 
ness of the Government to fulfil the Treaty, — - 
which was no doubt so far sincere that it longed for 
the restoration of Chusan especially, — acheri&heil 
liking of this u n tarn rble spirit of the Canton people 
as exhibited against the Foreignei*s. 

It was the old policy reflected back upon Peking, 
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and gladly welciomed there as an earnest of the 
continued loyalty of the Province nearest the con- 
taminating influence of the rule of the feared and 
hated English. 

The legacy of the traditional and chenshed po- 
licy of exclusion, whose chosen exponent, Lin, had 
recently so imprudently used the prejudices bound 
up with it to form as itwere so many inflammable 
^alls to throw into the handb of the people, it was 
blindly welcomed at Peking. 

It was thus that this implacable spirit, — born of 
the submissions of a former period; augmented by 
t!ie words and acts of Lin ; checked awhile by the 
energy of Ellict; gathv-ring herd p/ja-n from the 
r -missness or inability of Sir Henry Potiiiiger; 
- — beoumo, at length, formidable to both the For- 
ri^ners ami the Imperial Clovt rninent, and has to 
this d»iy prevented the fulfilment of the engig<»- 
nients of the latter. 

The treaty of Nanking, then, was a Treaty of 
Peace in but a limited sense, and we see the ano- 
maly of Trade at Canton with War at the North, 
succeeded by another which is little less than its 
reversal, — Peace at the North an I War at Canton; 
and the significant fact for our consiueration to 
day is, that this recommencement of war at Canton 
was a distinct protest against the treaty. 

This Protest involves the douVdo or mixed 
question, already noticed, of the authority of 
the Imperial Government and its relations to 
Foreign Powei-s, and confers upon a matter 
which is of perfect simplicity in well-governed 
countries, a chnraeter of complexity. The ques- 
tion that first occurs in regard to it is, obviously, 
whether the Sovereign who claims eSfoneration 
under such a principle as that his responsibility is 
to cease where the influence of the turbulent por- 
tion at' his piople begins, is to l>e reco«xnia5<^, or 
whether these people are to \ye «lealt with direct- 
ly ? — the term Sovereign being in such case a mis- 
nomer. 

The second question that arises is, has that Gov- 
ernment, so-called, in respcv^t to its Treaty engage- 
ments, dealt v/ith the issue ma'le by such portion 
of its people in j>erfect good faith ? The want 
of a practically distinct answer to the first question 
has led to much confusion, r ot to say conflict of 
opinion, appearing as it does to leave a great deal 
to be said upon both sides of any argument in re- 
spict to the international obligations of the Impe- 
rial Government, the bias of the civilized mind of 
tlM^ime favoring an indulgent view of such ques- 
tions. Obviously, tlir»-ct respou -nihility should r* s' 
somewhere, in justice to the Foreigner, for he is 
constantly prejudiced by the anomalous nature of 
the subsisting relations. At every point he is met 
by the Imperial Government by evasions, by calls 
for concessions, for moderation, or for direet assist- 
ance, until the question arises again and again, 
how long shall it abuse the disposition to reconcile 
th«*se dt^paiiures from the code «»f VV» st«Mii cotnit) ? 
but these laches, for wliich a prescriptive cha* 
racter might almost be claimed, are found to be 



secondary infiactions of the obligations of Treaties, 
when the inquiry required by the second question 
is pursued through the period from the Treaty of 
Nanking to the present time, for the answer thus 
obtained is unequivocal, and has long been patent 
to all observant persons in Chinai 

Responsible as the Imperial Government was 
for the indignities put upon Lord Napier; the vio« 
lent acts and inflammatory words of Lin; the cruel 
treacheries of Yihshanand his fellows; the infrac- 
tions of the Truce at Canton at a later period ;— 
not to mention its systematic and frequent inculca- 
tions of hostility to foreigners in various ways 
for ii long period of time ; — what step did it ever 
U\\w to allay the whirlwind of passion and preju^ 
dice that it had raised at Canton ag linst the For- 
eign ms? Who of the Imperial Officer .over ad.' ress- 
ed themselves to the task of eradicating the p4)ison 
tlius a Iministtred to t)ie minds of the multitude? 

lLif*u droppedafew bland exliortationsandg^jue- 
ralitits upon the troubled waters, whirh s- rved 
rather as indications of a weak will or a want of 
power than a determination to compel obedience; 
and it may be doubted if they did not embolden 
instead of deterring the evil disposed. 

Ke-Ying, alone, shewed unequivocal sincerity 
in this respect ; but along with it there thei-e was 
apparent a timid desire to conciliate the disafiected, 
which betrayed a want of confidence in the f^enti- 
ments of the Court or a want of Imperial pov er in 
the Province. And when we remember that Kk- 
YiNG was recalled and Su appointed in his place, 
— he who after the successive riots at Canton, and 
the murder of the six F^nglishmen at Wangchu 
ki, erected tlie Triumphal Arches to commemorate 
the expulsion of the English, — can we doubt that 
the fe ling at the Court wa< respon^^ive to the hi s- 
tile acts at Canton? — Ki: -^ ing degraded and Su 
exalted ! — Is any comment necessary ? Nay, has 
not the entire period from the cen -lusion of Kf- 
YiNu's Tr< aties nboonded with indications of in- 
sincerity at the Imperial Court" and of a determi- 
nation to pursue a re-actionary policy toward For- 
eigncrs? 

Observe, indeed, hoiv;:juarded tliat Minister was, 
in d(feren(H3 to the hostility at Canton and the 
sympathy \Nith it at Peking, not to allude to the 
conditions of the Treaties Fa%*e to pointedly incul- 
cate an idea of a consequent gainful traffic. 

When it i< considerc»d that mob after mob assail- 
ed the For« i^^ners, and that tlieir only set-uriiy 
was their presumed ability to defend themselves ; 
that the public Placards of the people frequently 
threatened life, and prevente<l the rebuilding of the 
British Factories, which the mob had the second 
time destroyed ; that again, at a later period, the 



• We Deed, indeed, to reflect but a moment to be reminded 
that an echo c f the noi«e of the mobs at Oanton, in 1H44, 
onmo f ( tn P( kirtf in a comment tipon the proviaion in the 
American Treaty for Cemeteriea, onemdvely cottMring For- 
ei'^ert with FoKea, and clearly diatckmng a bond of lyiupa- 
thy at that eaily period between the Court and liiw agstil« 
Cantonme. 
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vk>lence>ofihepopiilaGe compelled Str John Davis 
to raoTB upoo Canton ''to teach a lessonto it* peo- 
ple }** and yet that this ' energetic proceeding did 
not prevent the still more direful tragedy of Wang- 
chuh-ki in the succeeding December: — When, on 
•the one hand, we find snch a 0001*80 of conduca 
—on the part of the Imperial Govomraent a con- 
stant effort to evade its Tn^aty engagements, and 
a disposition to countenance if not to foster the 
hostile spirit of the Cantonesov -and on the other 
hand, observe the disposition to forbear, conciliate, 
and assist : — we can but deplore the obstinate oh- 
tusenesd of the Rulers of China, while we adnjirc 
the spirit of forbearance evinced by England i — ^a 
spirit that, so far as it has b 3en one of unconstrain- 
ed choice, she has cherished ''not wisely but too 
well." 

Again and again it had seemed as if the British 
Government had adopted the Iiaui*eate's thought: — 

** More soluble is this knot, 

Like almost all the rest, if men were wise, 

By gentleness, than War:'* — 

But that this policy had been exhausted long 
since in the vain search for the Poet*s requisite 
of wise men among the Rulers of China! — 

In truth, War was: always impending and re- 
peatedly imminent: — Witness, for example merely, 
the words of Sir John Da\'is in his Notification of 
Aqril 4th 1847 at Canton :-- 

** Diplomatic Department 

"GOVERNMENT NOTIIICATION. 

" His Excellency Her Alfgest^-'s rienipotcntiary. Sec., has 
the saUsftction to publiFh for the information of British sub- 
jects in China, .the annexed letter tVom the Honorable the 
Mtigor-General commanding Her MnJeAty s forces, jastrecei- 
' Ted on the arrival of the expedition at Canton. The rapid 
and suoceasfyil course of operation^;, begun and concluded 
within a period of 36 hours, by tU^ small military and naval 
force under the -direction of M^ior-genei*al D'Aguilar and 
Capt Mac Donald, the senior nnval ofUcer, is calculated to 
tearh a lesson to the people of Cajitou which tliey will not 
Boon forget, and it is His Excellou^y'^ intention not to quit 
this place until he has placed mattt^i-s on a footinsr consistent 
with Tf-eatyenoagements, and worthy oi' the British nation. 
He feels that the moderation nn I jiistico of all his former 
dealings with the government of China lends a perfect sanc- 
tion to measures which he hasberoi reluctantly eompeUed to 
adopt after a long course of misinterpreted forbearance." — 

and that in the succeeding Drccinher a more seri> 
ous need of retaliatory hostilities arose, the gravity 
of which may be briefly shewn by the foUowiug 
extract of a public comment of the time : — 

** I sincerely trust that Sir John Da\is will not make 
anather little "^f^ar. His only emleavanr should be to induce 
the Ohinaae autuoritie!? to allow hii;i t<o co-operate with them 
in d#:itfoyi2ig tli ^ vill^da. li'tli 'v -viU n >t consent to thia, 
to stdka the fiag (after a month 'snotice). Blockade the port, 
and wait orders from home.*' 

At this period the situation of affairs in Europe 
deterred any extended exercise of force by Eng- 
land; and the policy of conciliation, then become 
still nu)ce dangerous, was coTitinucd. 

What this waa leading to, the temper evinced by 
Su waaan earnest ; bat Revolution intervened, and 
so complicated the relations as to obscure the issue, 
distract the attention of the Mandarins imd the 



I Chinese generally) aBdipostpena*tKt criaifi.* 

The time was ripe for Warin'Clmi^ beiare it 
was in Europe, but that Revolution camB) heroj to 
hold the two Governments, really in contact, in 
check :— one as a spectator, the other as an actor; 
and that the ^attcr did not abdicate its assumptions 
or modify its impracticableness, many incidents 
and indications at various points, as well as the 
! impressions derived by the Officers of the three 
; Treaty Powers from their visit at the port of Pe- 
king in 1864, have clearly shewn. In a report to 
: our friends we then glanced briefly at the state of 
1 affairs under date of Canton, December 7tli 1^54, 
J as in the following words : — 

I '' The security of this city has long depended chiefly upon 
" the protection afforded by the presence of the Britisli and 
" American vcsseles of war ; an 1 so jompletoly powerlei-.s had 
, ** the Imperial ofiicei-n become, that some months ago they 
** invoked the more active aid of foreigners. The atti'mptu 
" to obtain this aid have been repeated in various form«? ; but 
** as it was obvious, more than a yPHr ago, that the political 
*' movements in this country, although not always in coiicert, 
" were general, and the result of organic decay to an extent 
" indicating the elements of a Revolution, the authorities of 
"England and the United State caused public notifications 
" to be made to their respective citizens, requiring them to 
*' observe complete abstinence from interference in 4he exist- 
"ing.difipQtes between the people, and " to treat boti^ parties ■ 
**as etUided to all the ritfJitu diie to beUigerent$ in ajublic 
** tear."* It is seen, however, that so far from the passive po- 
"lioy thus declared being one insuring impartiality towards 
" the respective parties, it has been practically of the gic^atest 
** assistance here and at other points to the Imperial Govern- 
*' ment, since so long as the forces of foreign nations maintain 
'* at the ports the rights of their citizens to remain and conduct 
" their trade, so long do they afford great moral support to the 
**Iraperial cause, 

** We are merely stating the practical effect, so far, of the 
" persistence of the authorities of England, France and Am- 
" erica in maintaining on attitude of *' armed neutrality" in 
** protection of the rights of their respective citizens uniVr tlie 
** Treaties at the several ports already open : and whilst it 
" will be obvious that the Impeiinl Government would pain in 
" moral support ftom adeclai-ation of the freedom of aU tbe 
** other accessible ports of the Empire at the present timo, in 
** may be doubted whether it will not require, however severe 
" may be its reverses in the conflicts with the people, at the 
*' hands of the three principal Treaty Powers albresaid, uni- 
** tod and resolute deinonsration of force to this end, as the 
** only means of preventing the desti-uction of the foreign 
*' trade, and, so far, rescuing it fit)m the course which it has 
** blindly followed so long by, as it would 8eem.akind:of fa- 
" tolism. Its confessed inability to fulfill the obligations in • 
*^ curred under the Treaties imposes upon the respective 
*' Treaty powei's the duty of claiming for tlieir citizens rccom- 
" penscs con-esponding to the detriinent inflicted upon their 
** interests; and it is to be hoped that ample aatfaority will be 
*' given the enlighten6«l Repi*esentatives of those three coun- 
*' tries now in China to act unitedly and effectively for these 
*' objects of their common goo*!, which are not leas for the 
" good of China itself. 

'* It mu^t be obvious to aU that to be content to pursue no 
** n '.w^tycitts would imply a willingness to surrender privile- 
** ges hilherto eijoyed, and which have conduced not less to 
the good of the Chinese people than to that of foreigners; 
inaction, then, involves the decay, nay almost the certain 
destruction of the foreign trade ; but action (by which wo 
« mean legitimate iBterveatioii) united, and effldent, will 
'* infuse new life into China, and pivserve if not extend the 
" foreign trade. We may doubt, in leed, if the rcait &bric of 
** society can ever be reconstructed without a nudeus of 
•• re<'ognized ( foreign > powor, around whieh its members 
<• may cluster in security. The wcU-being of the people oi 
** Chma, therefore, invokes this legitims^ iiiterventl^n. 

(• VideH^E. Mr. MarshaU's despatch of September 1853.) 
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. f^m^ t)Q liopiad..tluitllM r«6«At ittiCiati^c vkit of the 

" ing W to aonle extent oiMddd the wi^to the course which 
" the oecesoiliee of die present dmea indlcaCe bo clearly to all 
" enlightenedfliinds ;and that itcresnhs ^Jl tentl to convince 
'-the Oovemmenti of thereapeetive ootmtriefi that the eir- 
*• cumBtatloee are ttow each -as to forbid dele;." 



We have said that War was long iiiipemling 
and rept'atedly imuiiiient; iiud the zno ie ««riieHling 
with the imniediale isauo fully establiahes the cor 
rectnesfl of ibis opinion t We shall be ubln to ihew, 
indeed, tliat ao prfcarioas had the Fonigii rela 
ti«Ti9 become of late years that iht^ crisis, instead 
•^f b^ingin itsi^lf fortuitiiu-*, had be< n post pun td by 
;» <so}nbifiation or su-ces-ion of cirtMnnstiinces, 
somciof whicli may theiustilyes, rather, b- correctly 
callei^ accidental »n:l th:- most yf th; n^ « ^ tv;:tt 'oti-. 
A simple sketch, pt^eaefithig tbe'salient points of* 
the interval giiioe KE-viNa's pronnuli^ation of tb** 
a^'t tolerating Cnrisiianitv, will eiiiSo- 1 »esu»bli«li 
the soundness of the jK)sitiouiJ already takotl by u^i, 
— whether in respf-ct to the general policy of the 
Comt of Peking. iU complicity with the disaffected 
CaiM^eft^, or its jealous aversion of Christianity ; 
while it will, at the same time, shew. wUh startling 
distinctness, as it ap|)ear8 to us, uponliow slight a 
thread the momentons question of Peace or War 
has loi^ been suspendt'd :— It will be seen that 
Peace depended merely upon the retention of in- 
fluence by Ke-tixo, and upon a ceitilin indefinite 
*lre^ of British power, rather tlum upon any pur- 
posed good-faith on the part of the Government of 
Chi^ia; and that tho wholesome dreud inculcated 
by that enli}^htino?d 8ttti»8raan, lastiug ajs it did 
but a short time after the accession of tlie preseut 
Emperob, has since served Iss than th<* RpvpTu 
tion in temp(?ring the insolemui of the Mandaiius 
and thus averting the crisis which has nuw been 
reaohe<I. 

We are not driven to speculation or coiijetture. 
neither have wo need ti> produce much of the con 
(*urre|it testimony of the |»eriod, for the indications 
ni)on which we shall chiefly rely are indisputaibie, 
being. /zoatained in official docum«'nt8 oi the Chi* 
neseOovemment itself; and we shall add to them 
little fporiS than the )>a8Hing cpmnientary required 
toetnddate their meaning, which will generally bo 
extracted from the contemporaneous remarks of the 
Editor of thfc." Chinese Repository,'' fn»m which 
also, the most of the public documents are taken. 
Undoubtedly the archives of Diplomacy would 
famish us more direct proof* enveloped though it 
be in a web of sophistry; but* we doubt if it 
would be more satisfactorily conclusive, for we 
have. reason to know that the best qualified judges 
ragar^ 0ie words of such publie documents aa 
mnch xDova xettnUe indices of intention's than the 
pmwuuJ declarations to Toreign Offieers : — And 
when, aa in the cas(*8 we shall cite, atU of the 
fl^rBi|lest political gravity havn sncceedt^d to con- 
firm, the nigniiiciince of the text, we have no n «<! 
In ipatiier op all the links of the chain of concur- 
nsM teatamony. 
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We have already referred, Ip a foot note, .to the 
significant echo of the roar of the inoft» of Can toil .' 

at Peking in 1844., . i- ' . *• 

W> proceed now to indicate thepoints bearing 
upon thft qn^^-fition before. Has. — T*nus. in March 
184.5, V, f'r-rtsnw it authentically- stated tl^t l^L-> 
Yiso had niemoriaiiaed the Emperor on the sub- 
ject of the Christian Religion. ...,." 

Subsequently, the following Memorial: to the 
Throne by Kkying was published :— namely; — 

'i oUrattun of Chri$tianitj^'intimated by the . 

Empbbor Tai kWakq, Pfcember 25rA 1844, ii^ 

a reply git en to a mmorialfrom the Im- 

p'tia^ Commissioner KkTino. 

** Afti^.r so long a delay we are able to place be 
fore our r..a«t rs the Eniporor's edict, fur thi* toleia' 
tl.ui of Christianity, kindly fdrwaixled to us by a 
correspondent at Shanghae. The histdry of this 
document we have been able to tiace so f^r avS to 
leave no doubt, in our own minds, of 'its being au-* 
thentic. Certain Officers, boxh at Shanghue and 
Can ton I, have denied the au then ticitv of what pur- 
ports to be the Emperor^s reply, while others, who 
have the means of knowing the truth, declare to 
the contrary. In the summer of last year we had 
the pleasure of presenting to Keying a copy of the 
New Testament in Manchoo. The sam^ in Chi- 
nese with many other books on Christianity, Jie 
had previously received and perused, and had evi- 
dently made up his niitid regarding the truth an<i 
excelfetice of this ♦* new religion.** Aware of what 
was doing to extend Christianity, hcissaid-to have 
brought forward a proposition more than a year 
ago for Its toleration. But tlie honor of securing 
this, by a <lir«*ct request. w;is reserved for the 
Fn-^nch Ambas^jador. We here introduce the 
original, with a translation.'' — Editor Chinese Re* 
poHtory, 

**KKTreG, rmiK»ri:il Commissioner, minister o£ 
state, and Govmiui -General of Kwrtngtung and 
Kivarufsi resiiectful^y addresses the Throne by 
memiorial. 

"On examiuHtion it af>pear» that the religion o{ 
the Lord of Heaven is that professed by all the 
nations of th west ; that its main object is to en* 
courage the' good and suppress the wicked, that 
since its introduction to China during the Ming 
dynast Iff it has iiever been inti'rdictcd; that snbse- 
qucntiy, when Chinese, practisin*: tliis religion, 
often made it a covert for wickedness, even to the 
seducing of \\ i ves and daughU 1*8, and to the deceit- 
ful extraction of the pupils from the eyes of the 
sick. Government ordered investigationr and in- 
flicted punishment as is on record; and that in the 
^ reign of Kiaking, special clauses were fint laid 
down for the punishment of tlie guilty. The pro- 
hibition thert^ore, was directed against evil-doing, 
under the «'Oveii of religion, and not against tba 
religion pr«iff^s*><l by th** westi-m forefj^n nnflof*. 

Now; th»' i^iiest oi th*' li'hvi* Ai'l t s-td^.r. 
Laos«WE« that tho^ Chineiie who doing Wv4l. o 
taae this reUfion be exempt itMin criniinal i ty , t^ ^ 



im 



possfbjc. . It is right therefore to make request and 
earnestly. to crave celestial favor, to prunt, that 
hcncefortli all natives and forei^neti Avitliout dii>- 
tinctioi), who learn and practise the n li^^ion of the 
Lord of Heaven, and do not excite to tronbin bv 
improper conduct, be exempted from criminality. 
If there be any who seduce wives ami d;»u;;htcns, 
or deceitfully take the pupils from the < yes of the 
sick, wiilkin^ in ilieir foraur paths, or are other 
wise guilty of criminal acts, let them be dealt with 
according to tlie old laws. As to ih' ^< of ilsc 



like share the Itapeiial favot>/an<f1hat thegretf 
Western Nations should all as one be held blame- 
less in the practice thereof. The religious cus* 
toms n fcrred to on a previous occasion were 
those of our nation ; yet if pei*9ons of their na- 
tions did not entirely conform to these, still theiu 
was to be no distimtiuu, no obo^ructioii, — thus 
ishowing great magnanimity." 

" Now 1 find that, in' the first place, when re- 
gulations for fi*ce trade r/ef(i agreed upon, there was 
an artich allowing the criction of LliWnhiii at llu- 
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French and other forc^ign nations, \^ho practise the hvc ports. This same privilege was to extend to 
religion, let them only be penj!iit<d to buil.l | all nations: therr were to be n<« distincticns* 

•* ISubsequeiitly, the Commissioner Lagrehe re- 
quested that the Chinese who acting tvell practised 
this religion, should e«iUidly b6 held blameless. 
Accordingly I made a representation of the cas** 
to the Throne, by memorial, and received ImperiKl. 



Churches at the i?'ive«^rts open for commercial 

intercourse. I'hey njUB=it not presume to enter the 

country to propagate n ligjun. 81n»iild uiiy acting 

in oj)position, turn their back*; upon tlie treaties, 

and rashly overstep the boundarie>, the l«>i ai otticcrs 

will at once seize and dc liver them to their res})ec- I consent tlit reto. 

tive ConsJiis for restraint and corr«'c I i Oil. Capital ; "After this, however, local 'Mujristrntrs having 

puiji>hment is not to be rashly inflirt«"l. in order i made impr»)per services, taking and destroying 

that the exercise of gentleness nniy W displftyed, crosses, pictures and images, further delibc rations 

Thus, ptTadventurethegoodand the pn»fl)gate will i were held, and it was agreed that these (crosses 

tiot be blended, wbiic tlie equity of mild laws will 1 &e.)may be reverenced. Oiiginally I did not know 

be exhibited. 

*• This request that well doers practising the re- 
ligion may be exempt from criminality, he (the 
Commissioner) in accordance with r.n^on and his 
bounden duly, respectfully lays before the throne, 
earnestly praying the August Emperor graciously 
to grant that it may be carried into effect — A re- 
sp ctful memorial," 

Taaknung, 2\th yetur,. llth month, IMi day 
'December 5^8tli 1844) Wiis received tlu? vermUlion 



that there were, among the naliuuB, these diffe- 
rences in their religious practises. . 

**Now with regard to the reHgron of the Lord 
of Heaven no matter whether th«* crosses, pictures 
and images be revere nce^d or be not reverenced, 
all Avho acring well practice it, ougbt to be held 
blameless. 

•*All the great Western Nations being placed 
on an equal footing cnly, let them acting well prac 
ticc their religiejn, and C hina will in no way pro 



reph. "Let it be according to the Counsel (ofihibitor impede their so doing. W hWhor their 
*'KjiYj:»u.i — Thin is froth the Emperor." | customs be alike or unlike, certain 'y it is right 

in Mj>y 184o wc be'ard of tlie renewid promo- ! that there should bo no distinction ;ind no obstruc- 



tion fif L;n, and Tax*? after their de^gnxl at; on ; and 
note it here because they were known lo bcdong- 
to the Tories or dcfVnde rs of the old exclusive po- 
licy, and lie^nce oppo-ed to Keying. 

In Nove^mberpniclamationsembodyingthe prin- 
cipal uriptihitioiisr of the treaties with Mngland. 
France, nnd the United States of Aireiiean, ap- 
poored ,♦ but weiT?, with scarcely an exception, 
d» 'fated or toifi down by the populace. 

In Dtrcmber 1845 the following fuiiher pro- 



tK^nJ5. 

"As it behooves m(5, T make this communica- 
tion. On its reaching the >aid Consul, he will 
easily com] rehend it. 

••The foregoing commnn'catioli is addressed to 
the Consfil <>f tin* United ^^tates of America— 
(Canton 22nd Ihcimbef, 1^45. * 

In the same month, wie find the best informed 
upon Chine e political ai!airs declaring that — '*iii 
*' the cabine't and councils at Peking, his Imperial 



mulgation of the act of toleration was raa<ie by "Majesty, bus not a single man who is willing to 
h^'ffiuff. ! ** cast-in hie? lot with Knjing*' 

'* kr.yiNG of the imperial house, Governor Ge- | In March 1846, the following fuller promulga- 
nrral of Kvahgtuvg and Kivangai a din cte)r K^i the i tion of the act of toleration took place. 



Board of War, a vice' high cliancellor, vice guar 



♦i'l^ 



The following proclamation fnm Keying and 



ilian of the heir a;»par< nt. iwinist^*r an I commis- i Hfr/7/1/7, making public th(5 pl^sure of their Im* 
^-ioner extmordinary e)f the Ta-T^ii g Kmpire, ! prrial master, is ♦vidently d'>ign(d to give full 
inajtcs thi^ communication. | cflect to the decree e)f Deceinber Ji8th, 1844, pub- 

^•A des*palch has' bc^en. received from <he Frencl^-l lislK^d in ouir number for'ApHl 1845. Sec pur 
Commissioner, Lagpri-ne, in which the foi]e>wii»gap- 1 la^C volume p« 125 also pp. '530 and "588. The 
pilars.*— **Fonm?rly, in re-qne^Hlbig thai a nii moriwl Government of China, so for ns as vfre are able to 
miglit be 1fu<i l)efore the TlMsrmo ^kit n-tnoving the* ascertain, Is disposed to give not didy the Tifn^ 
prohibitiona ajDrainst the* rf4Vpt<>)» #vf ibn I e)rd of <'^'»w ^/<fw. but Christianity, ft lUtoU'rufun. li» plare 
Hi'«v« jj itWM»ui\ 4»rigiiml drhi**!! idnt \\\ p» rsoiis, j tJi- worshiiJiHra of the Lord J«'8us Chiist on the 
proftsAing lla«* rehgion and actiif^ wvU should a j 9aine foe^ttng \^here they ste*od in»der th«t reign of 
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ihii TlUi->trioU"> Kanghi; aiid the honor o( bHnging 
al>out this chaDge in his Majesty* councils, is due 
t'> tht» Ftouch Commissioner M. L^hji-en^ and to 
th. ir fcxXcelL ncies Ktifiuft and Htranff : K.vngiu 
(•unit* U» tho tlirotte in 1662, liismi^M d ihc regont-^, 
ou 1 Mssum d the ir«:*igiis of GovcrnAi ut in I06*J 
uivi died in 1723. During most of his reigii Chfia 
tinnitA' wastolrratod and its propag:\t;^r> ^to^dhigii 
at CtHirt. The youp after his k-ath a decree 
Ha< iysued by YuthjrUin^ forbidding; the propa^u 
tion of Chn^tlanit^^ Hundreds of Churches were 
d»^-tr<\ved, (n' oonv»Tt»Ml to otln r puipo.ses. An<l so, 
Trti- anght thrtt app ars, they have reiiiained 'till 
tHia day. What and whore those houses are 
whi<-h *hav«? l>een prcscrYPd,' as alluded to in the 
dtvree« we do not know. We give holotr a tran- 
slHti'»n id' tJie d<*eroe, &e.. \\i\*\ i.n the followin*^' 
pa»/o a copy of thi' original of the same." — Eclitor 



"KkTing of the Imperial House, vi(jr guardian 
of the heir apparent, a vice high ChHuceHor, a 
director of the Board of War, a memlKT of the 
C^nsorate, Governor General of Kw;ing tung and 
Kwsmi2^-si, <fec., and Hwang, m^^iubor of the Board 
(»f War, Gf»vernor of Kwang-tung. Ac., Ac., 
having rcsptictfully copied out, promul^e the fol- 
lowing Imp<*rial decveo, received the 2()th of Fe 
hruary 1846, in reply to a memorial laid l»eft>re 
\\v? Throne fox' the purpose of securing immunity 
to those who profess the religion of the Lord of 
Heavtii. 

'* On a former occasion Knifing and others laid 
down before us a memorial requesting Immunity 
from punishm^'nt for tboso whodoin'T w '!! prof«"4s 
tlie religion of Heavens Lord; and that ihose who 
erect Churches, assomble together for wor>Iiip- 
venei'at<? the cr(»s."«, and T>i<'.tures, and images, read 
and explain sacred books, be not proliil.ited from 
ho doing. This was granted, Tli*^ reli^rion of the 
Lord of H<»aven, instructing and guiding men in 
Well-doing, diflFors widely from the het/'rodov and 
illicit scctjt; and thf l<d*'r}ition there f has already 
boeii allowt^d. That which has bi*en requested 
on 8 subsequent occasion it is right in like manner 
-» to grant. 

'' I^ all the ancient houses throughout the pro- 
vinces, whk'h were built in the reigli of KAsO'ni 
and have heen prest rved to the j»rcsent time, and 
which OH personal examination by the proper au- 
thorities are clearly ft)find to'be their bona-fide pos- 
s»>8ion», be restoreil to the professors of this reli- 
gion in their reapective places, excepting only 
those Churches which have been con veiled into 
temples, and dwelling houses for the people. 

" If after the promulgation of this decree through 
out the provinces, the local officers irregularly pro- 
Bocute and seize any of the profesiors of the reli- 
tion of tin* Lord of Heaven, who are not lHindft'». 
ppon all stirh the just penalties of the law >liall be 
nirte ! out. 

If any under a profesiiiou of this religion do 
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c\'\\ or congregate people from dist&Di towns se« 
ducing and binding them together; or if any other 
sect or bandits, bi^rfowing the name of the reli' 
giun of the I^rd of Heaven, create' dis'turb:mce>< 
transgress the luws. or excjte rebelfmn, they shall 
be puni>he i according to their resi>ective crimen, 
each b .ing dealt with as the estistiug statutes of the 
him pi re di recti 

** Also in order to make apparent the proper dis- 
tinctions. Foreigners of every Nations are ill accor- 
dance with existing regulations, prohibited from 
going into the couutry to propagate religion. 

** For these puijioses this decree is given j Cause 
it to be made known — ** From the Emperor.'* 

"As it behoveth us, \io having co|Med oaft, 
promulgate the docive : liCt all the officers, the 
military and tin? pvoplc understand and yi« Id tlK» 
obedience that is due. Oppose not. A special pro - 
« jjimation.** — March 18//a, 1816. 

in May 1810, the follotviag Decree promoting 
Keying and others appeared. — ' 

**A Vermilion edict (i. e. an edict written In 
vermilion by the Emperor's own hand) has been 
received, shoeing the results of the great triennial 
examination for merit held at court. ^'All the Chi- 
nese and Manchu Ministers, withiti and without 
the capital, who are able to show diligence an i 
truthfulness^, and discharge the duties of their of- 
fices with sincere hearts, ought to be distinguish- 
ed. Those who possess talents for common ser- 
vice, but^-^whose strength is wastell aftd whose 
years are for advanced, ills hiird to indulge^ but 
thoee whose f iculties continue undimini.^hed. these 
It is right to retain In office. NoW on tlie return 
o{ this great examination, the Board 'of office hav- 
incr made out a schodiile of all the ministers within 
and without the capitid, we have deiiberated and 
sicted on the s^mc/' 

••Mt:iir(tAvr,Atinn I rtVAN-8til.voAN,high Chan^ 
eellorh ; SAi^tiANGAlf and Ki T3i*xt.\\n, Presidents 
of the Board of Uev< Hue J j.nd H(7 Yuus, Presid- 
ent of the Board of War * expert and dilligr-nt in 
the discharge of business, of singular yinue and 
singular mijid j Noa^tkwki, a Piesidrnt of the 
Roar<l of*Offi'*e, exhibiting somew hit of patience 
and truthfnlne-'s in the managen e::t of all public 
affairs; Na'ctikingau, the Governor General of 
the province of Chihli^ managing well nil the af- 
fairs of the Impertant post on the fro n tit r; Pad- 
niWG. high Chancellor and (j*overnor-G<*neral of 
the pix>vjnce oC Sz'vhiKUy of sterling character and 
rectitude, retaining strength b yond his years; Ki- 
ting, vic^ high Chancellor and Governor Gen^^ral 
of Kw:migtuuij and Kirafigsi with all his mind 
and thoughts controlling the maritime frontiers ; 
and Hwang Noantuno, Governor of Kwangtung, 
joining strength to Councils, ond aiding in main- 
taining quiet and stability. Let all these be de- 
livered over to the Hoard of Office to deliberate on 
the marks of dlstin<'tion thnt cu^-ht to b^ givdi 
;h m. Astot eoilier^ l«t them as usual di-charg& 
tlie functions of their resiK?etivc ofiket* T".7i is 
from the Emperor/ 



Cw; 



Also, in May 184B, the fbltowing Procl*inn 
of H: &. Sir John DatU appeai^i^:— 



mythologiokl line of Sovereigns— which havi^- 
oeenpiad the Throne of China is twenty. ifveii, 
" ■ PRQCU.MATION. ; extending ovrtT a period of kbout foor thdusuid. 

'<The autcgntpb auent of the Emperoi- of China J f*"5 ^'""*T'< ^■^*'''- '""* ^^'"^'^H " '"t of two 
having been obtained to a public instrument ex- I •''"?''J™ •""<* *•"■*>■ "" monarchs ; this giv« to 
ecuted tk^tween Hdr Majesty s Plenipotontiflry and , *^"'' ■^"'P?™''' " the averageduratlonof iflilhoritv 
the Chinese Minister subject to the final api.r-.ba- ^ '*""' "' i*' '1^'^ '^"^ ^?'"^ "™' 'Jl' "*"* "> *'^*' 
tion of the QuSeiT. ill wliiJi.ainoii" t,tl>.rruuuuJ **-™*''*-'' " ""a^^tion less than one hundred and. 
tioas, the previoiMlv-queatiODed rilht of entry to I ^*""''''y ^''^ (175l year*. His Maj.gty Taukwamo 
Canton city is aaiceded und eatabli^lie.! „., ^er it-*" ^'renAy oe^upied -the dragon seat" twenty six 

Emperor'a oWn ha., d, and the exercise oi Uial right -l^""'^'"'' '^*= ' , '?'./'"^j Dyum-iy,- ihe r^'- 
ia agreed to bepostponed only imtil!U« population J^""?^*"*"' two l.umir.'d and one yfiRra; Bolh 
of Canton ahatl Imj mor« uuLi- lIi. ,-J,iZl .„■ H,„ ^"^ "'^ """ «'"' '^a o'her. therefore, (he orlini 
local Government, this ia 



e popu'ation - ^, 
: uud^r U.C coiifoi „I- the ^" "'^ ""*' ""''.'? "IT, V"''*'?"'- "'•' *"■ '*n"7 
lake known, that the Z^JJ^^^i^",""^ ol hulUiHg don..mon ha e». 



■ iiiade over 
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iila&d of CAuMN Mill b< 
to' (he ChineMj olBoars appointed to 
Her Majosty'a foicea will be n ilhr; 
poat with aU practicable spoed. 

Ood lavtthe Qvtfit. 
(Signed) 
"Oivon at Yictoria, Hon^cong, 
the 18thday.ofJM«y,lM6.. 

" By Hit Eirellency, 

(Signed) A. R. Johnstok.' 

In November 1846, there appearvd k Proclatia- 

ti«i of the DiBtrict Magigtrate in the old insulting 

form of prohibition againat Foreignrrs, rehj^'uting 

which the Editor of the ReptmUory wrot« as followa: 



lof over P'**^' ^' '* •"** °" Bccount of the lapse of yeara 
e if and * * '**"'^ '' ^ beexpwted: — some of dkeeariy 

I'that ""^ ■ome of the lftt#r dvnaalie)) fur exceeded two 
[ hundred yenra, and two ol the 'i'a-T»mg Emptron 
nioPB than doubled ihc years of " KLasons (jlory" 
I in the duration of their reign .— Kavohi Mn^ msiy 
one years on the Throne and Kie:.luno sixty; but 
the StAte i'i sick, the body-politic is diseased; this 
great maas is corrupt. The disorder!: ar^ long- 
standing and are deep-rooted. And though we do 
not expect a speedy donnfnil, ^till a change,— a 
revolution may come at any day. 

" In China a change of dyj^aatiu^ hns naually 

has always. »of>ir as we know, been attended with 
the mnat dire calamities, bIt>ody und hoi-rihle be- 

, ,,, , „ .uluwh: JO"'^ description. Were th,- prVsent Uovenmient 

night he inferred, Judging from the docu- "'^''e" "P- ""« '"* flood-gHtec of wnr opened, as 
"mc'nth-fore na, not V> mehtioa other evidence, i **''''8r* "O* *"■ '''^ scenes of de^solntion would be 
"thatthvoMordcroftliiiigfiatobc brought hack ' **'^"'- Our hope is that this Government may 
" Willi ..tl its annoyances and r«strictioii6, and tiiat '*'"''^' "'"*''**•*'""' ^ ^° mo.lifi. il— «> refor- 
"all the provisions of the late treatiis. so far as ™«d— that it may reeovrr from its present woak- 
'■ they have rfference to poraonal hWrty and gg- i "*"""' '^'■"'^*'- There is. how. vr, '-o far as we 
"ctirity, are to be set aside. Ifa stranf^'er, by anv """ ■^' **"' ""* ""? ^"* *^''' ^''^ 'ruble end to be 
" mistlike, happens to cnt<?r tlie gales of the city ^"^"1**^ ■" ' 'hat w by friendly in^>rl-ourae with 
"heis stoned and beaten, and no redress can be ' '"^'S" n^'i'ms- The presence ol fureigii uin- 
" h^d. And if one goes a rod boy.md tlin suburbs, ' '''*'* ** *'"* """* "^ Peking is very desiiable, 
"there the like evils are meetedoat !— How long.' ' '•'^e preservation ofpeMce cannot long be maintain- 
"everyone is ready to ask, Aow ion^ ari> th-se evils ' "**'*"<"' it:»n'ltbeBooner(ire.it-Britain, France 
" to rehiain unchecked?" ! ""d the Uniu^ Stat^, twke m'a.'^ures to effict it, 

t'n'"JHnuary 1847, the Editor of the Rtpoiiroru I '*'* '**'*'■■ '>*>'•> fo*" them an.I Ibr thina.'-— E'ditor 
wrot^u Callows: — . I R»po<i(ory, 

"F'rom Peking, by extracts fi'om Uie Imperial ' ~ " 
edicts forming the Gaft-ttes, we have dates to De- 
cember 4th. 11*46, being ihe Iflth day of ihe Hth 
monfli of the 28ih year of Tauk wane;—" Reason's 
Uioi-y." Thf wheelaof Govemmentmoveou.and 
the car of st,i(e advances in its high CHiver. But 
thoM wheels drag heavily; snd ih.. iWvnnre is 
sWand tremulous. liLe that of one wlm h:is re- 
auhod his second thildliooLl; Sui a \.-yv \^,.g iii„e 
agti.in conversation with one of the high provinci- 
al offlcerS, f;;i{aniing tin- condition of [I. is Mmpire, 
he *«h.^ked that bis country jiad r. ached its , 
dotMfea and was w^k in «U ita part.- : He said 
mucffi I j'.i.- Ill- . ■ . — . . 



mu<« more oi' the Jike kind! Doubtl.-s he spoke ""'"^^i to putti 
wha^-wa.-. tmc-thc s.>.calhd .-.leatial Knipir* ' ". """"'^ '" ^*"' 
has ^I'ai'bed an axiFente old atre, rta .seond etnld. I ""''■" »"* p'wl.i 



In Febniary 1847, the Same Editor wnte as 
follows: — " To day a despateh hns arrived &oni 
"Peking announeing the degradation of b. E. 
"Hvmui y'laiilunq. Oov.>m.ir of this Province. 
"To-morrow he Will deliver over thp seals of 
" his offiee lo Ke- Ting. Tlie raaw of this, as we 
" nnderstBiid it, does not ar;;ue ranch aguinst 
"the man — though it does against the policy he 
"has N'.n fannftj in '.^uppditio';, Vtn- ao(.n 
"foreign G..yernment wiU (nd it uee.saarV to be 
"their ovfii reporters at tlie Court of Peking- 
■'There is already, we believe, a policy working 
"■( Oourt nnd in the proiiiices, fixed ab^ deter- , 
_:„.j thingSj bacb where they woro pre- 



....3 ».-w»pi «ii Bi«yuM! ,11.1 nffe, rts .sec-nrl child- i .. "U." . < , 
hov*. • Ihe niimUir^ dynasties,— excluding the | "»'q'"ty. 



War. True it is coiuvwled 
* p^ihie, but it is spreading likelenved • 
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' And in March tihe sninc Editor wrote as follows: 
— " As things are in Canton, with thousands of the 
basest sort, poor, idle and half-famished, congre- 
gated in and about tl»e city, a very little matter 
may easily lead to the roo«t fearful consequtnces. 
This was twice exemplified last year, once in the 
demolition of the Prefect's office, and again in the 
attack on the foreign factories in July: Fond as 
the Chinese naturally are of quiet and order, these 
cannot be enjoyed Ivre without great watchfulness 



** having strength lind apqu&inted with thetnilitary 
** art and being prepared alike for peace or war,'* 
will now be more clearly peitseived. 

Two days aftt^r, the following Placard denounc- 
ing Ke-Yino was puUished. 

** Denwiciation of KeYing, 

'* The English Uav« rebelled against us, dis- 
obeying our laws, .and • bringing disorder and in- 
jury on the " Flowery Nation .".Ke-Yikg's heart i» 

. ' c't. .V *i_ *• J au ^ • inwardly inclined tovfawls tlieni, he disreirardA our 

on the part of both the native and the foreign au- /. i- j * v *u i i *u u 

*v A. ' Tiri/W ^' 4. *u^ ^5,*^«* families, and, trampling on the people, he thereby 

thonies While wo continue to urge the constant dtgwlc4 the «a J.. Hi. criuL deserve to he 
exercise of ctrcuni«pect.on a«d forbearance on t^e » . j^^ ^^ ^ ^ .^ . ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ j 

partof the residents we feel that the time hascome ^^^^ „„^ „f ^3 .^^^j ^^^.^ l,i„^jf ^^^^^ ^„ 

when Governn.oi.t«l am honty should interpose u„i4g together, we may set firo to his palace and 

with a strong hand and secure to foreigners their „,^^ ^8^^ » ^ ^^^ ^ j^,, ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ i^^ ^^ j,,j^ 

T^ghU^safety Jrom lumlt and wjury, peedm,i and j^ ^^^ exceeding the law. 

liberty in exem$pj with healthy and conmnent ten- ^ 

dencM—nghts provided- by all the late treaties. " Taukwang, Q 7th year, 9nd moon, 20th day 

"Twdve hundred Chinese criminals arc said to (April 5tli, 1847.) 

have been beheaded in Canttm duringthe kst year, **-4w appeal from the whole province:* 

and many thousands are now in piison. Since the — - -.^.^^^^^^ ^^ 

opening of the seals of the provincial officers, on the ^^ ^j^.^ ^.^^ the Editor of the Bepoeitoi-y report- 

5th, the work of decapiti\tion has been renewed. ^^ ^^ follows • 

Causes are in opeiation among the Chinese that ^Ke-Ying is kimwn to have been greatly per- 

m.ist year after year continue to swell the tide of ..piexed and distressed, unable toeatbydr.y or sleep 

evil and hapten on some^it is hard to say what— .,|,^ ^j^,^^ j^ j^ generally believed, ly those who 

dr^dful calamuy. . r o- t i r. • " J>Ave the best means of knowing the ti-uth in this 

In April 1847, the movement of^ir John Dans, ., ^,^^^^^ ^j^^^ j^^ hasbeen left to stand quite alone, 

already noUced, took pUce. even H. E. s patience . ^^^ j^ ^^,^^ opposed by some of Uie high officers 

being at length exhauste<l ! u ^f ^^e Province " 

[n reference to the state of affiiirs and of feeling, p^,.^ ^ j^ ^^^ ^^j.^ ^j^ ^„^^ ^^ ^^^ foregoing 

we here quote the followmg significant Proclama- Proclamation of Vkh and his conduct and career 

tion of Yeh, then occupying a subordinate office at ^j,^^^^ .^^^ ^.-^^ ^.^ ^,^^^11 „^^ ^^j ^^^^ ^^^^^ •„ ^„^ 

*"^^"* . ^i^^^^T AiiFAfir^kT minds as to one, at least, of the high Officers who 

,. ^ opposed Ke-iino as above reported. 
Yeh territorial ammimanoritc., and H^ang ckufniperm- ^^ g^jjj Y^TOoe^A to quote frpm the pages of the 

Undent of the eommiuariat, <fc., with Yen judicial com- observant Editor of the " Brposifory;' whose coa- 

fwriwion^r, of Canton, jointly i$9ue thete inntructions for versance with the Diplomacy of the previous three 

the purpose of quieting the hearU of the people. years, added to his knowledge of the htnguage of 

Today, it having b<>en reported that steamers had entered the country, peculiai'ly qualified him for sound 

theriT€»rand«omeuptothecity, we immediately made care- judgment, as his exalted sense of right did for un- 

fuT inquiry and took tiie proper action thereon. As all na- bijrssed comment ; and thus it is that we find him 

tions have heen m thf^.enioviQent of free commoi-cial int»»r- .. ^. ^ . !» ^ ti* • ^j _l • «.x„ •*■_ ' 

course, all eiyoy qui».t reposU, and we conceive that Uiere can **'«»^ ^™e to time loretelling, in woi^s Weighty Wltfi 

)»e no eanse for solicitude. the solemnity of truth and partakingoT a prophetic 

Moreover there are near the city tens of thousands of people spirit, the dangerous complications toward which 

connected with the collegeH, who are bandeil together, and j|j^ Government and people of China were hunry- 

have )n times of pt'soH been traineil and diKCtplined. • • xu * i x* *xi. i? • 

They liave strength and are acquainted with the mUitary '"g,^" their relations With Foreigners, 
art and are prepared alike for peace or war. Never have His words of November 1846 and February 

they given rise to tnniblet*. These we have know i ever since 1847 prepared our minds for the record of April 

we flwt aune to Canton, You »oWie«» and people ought to 1847, now before US ; and the following further 

rtrua,pr.Lrd&nkrh:rbrm::ii^^^^ recitals and comn-enu serve al«>a88ignifk.nt for.- 

take advaatage of the occaaion and rrente trouble, and you J^nadowmgs of the darker deeds of the succeeding 

are not able to remain in quiet with your possessions, we will December, — when the **Unven of iniquity ' ferment - 

aeixethediaturberBundinatantlypimiahthemwithoutmeroy ^.^ ^vith a violence that, at length, aroused a more 

i;*::;luiSL-j';;^^"T^.'*^- '^--"-P- co„e« genera sentitnent -nong^rt »..« Ohine,e *s 

^ t .J * .1 ^i._. w:' . • veil as Foreigners, which inspiring in the former 

To bevoeUd up at the Thirteen Factonet. , • j • xu i *» -a* i j * i-^ r » 

^ ^ dread and in the latter caution, led to a i>eriod of 

-^ . ^ .^^^^ .^ .^,-,^>^ comparative calm, during which both preserved an 

This document may be dissected by the light expectant attitude that continued without very 

of to-day; and the import of the appeal to ^e ^tens serious interruptions until the Hevolutiou became, 

" of thou0aiid«i of people connected wHh Hie Col- as between Foreigners and Chinese, more or less 

'* l^ges, banded togetfier, trained and cliseiplined, an element of t>rder in its cou n teracting effect upon 
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the Man ^arins and people. In the meantime, 
however, the Policy of the Government and its 
more active ailhereuts was not less sure and unre*- 
inittingly repressive, tliough more subtlt?, n«^ we 
shall see by the record to be quoted from hereafter. 
At present we quoto the anticipatory remarks of 
the Editor above referred to. 

** With reference to the present state of things and 
the occurrences of the past month w.; have now 
but few remarks to offtT. Affairs continue com- 
paratively quiet, but numerous causes of irritation 
exist, which there is too much reason to apprehend 
will terminate at length in an open rupture. Many 
among the lower classt^s of the Chinese seem to 
have no hesitation in perpetrating any outrage 
which may tend to awaken national animosity, 
provided it only contributes to satisfy their own 
t^vil disposition for gain, insult or revenge. * 

And in the succeeding December he thus brit*fly 
vrivi's utterance to the feelings of horror which the 
bloody tragedy at Hwang-chuh-ki called forth. — 

* The subject of all -engrossing interest which we 
are called to relate among the occurrences of the 
month, is the lawless outrage and murder of the 
six foreigners at Hwang-chnh-kL Never in all the 
annals of history have we read of a more cruel 
and blood-thirsty instance of atrocity than this. 
The minds of the foreign community have been 
justly filled with feelings of surprise, horror and 
alarm. No one supposed that the Chinese could 
be guilty of such savage barbarity, and it was only 
the foul deed itself and the mingled bodies of the 
victims brought back successively from the scene? 
of massacre that has made us fully sensible of the 
awful wickedness and depravity that here exist'* 

These atrocities never were proj>erly or adequa- 
tely atoned for ; and the histoiy of this case pre- 
sents a fair view of the disadvantages under which 
the foreign residents have labored in China since 
the Treaty of Nanking. The following report of 
a Committee of the British Community very plain 
ly exhibits the influence of that spirit of trade 
which has so much retarded a proper assertion of 
first ))rinciples, — the reciprocal recognition of the 
first obligations of amity— /att protection of life and 
propefiy and perfect political equality. — 

Let us first be friends and then we wiU trade: — 
is the proper meaning of the Treaties and the real 
intent of the Western Nations in forming them ; 
but this is completely reversed by China since the 
recall of Ke-Yino from Canton : Nor is this policy 
of the Mandarins without legitimate derivation from 
the course practically pursued by England and 
America. 

With these introductory remarks we now annex 
the Report referred to. — 

Extract nf Report of a Committee of the British Com- 
munity at Canton of the result of their int^rinew ivith 
H. E. Sir John Davis^ December 1847. 

Upon the subject of redress of the murders by the 
Chinese at Hwang-chuh-ki : '* His Excellency did 
not specify any particular point ; bnt expressed 



hin)self anxious- to have their views, oitht^r written 
or verbally *(>n the piesant crisis ; and that they 
should coiJsivitT how far thi* int(n*e.Nt8 of the com- 
mercial community would be aifi cted by thi' n)eu- 
sures tint might be adoj)e.l on the part of the na- 
tion. He atJ^nred them that na one more deeply 
deplored tha;i he did, the calamitous event which 
hail occurred ; that he was perhaps too ready to 
adopt aggressive measures: and that he hiid made 
demands whiv:h Ke-Ving might not hi able to ac- 
cede to. What these demands were he did not 
explain, but said that neither the exeeuticn of six 
of the murderers, nor the whole of them, nor razing 
of the village, would be considered sufficient. The 
commercial community, however, could best in- 
form him how far they were prepared to forego 
present advanta.*^e for ultimate good :" The chair- 
man said. His Excel lem-y faitlier added that he 
would be haf)py to have their opinions in any 
shape thoy chose, either individ\ially or collectively 
in writing or at a p rsonal interview. 

Mr. Campbell explained the views entertainerl 
by himself and others, and read a piiper embodying 
them, which seemed to point at the propriety of a 
blockade. An opposite view was expressed by 
Mr. Jardine, who reminded the meotin„' that what- 
ever their own feelings on the spot mi^ht be, many 
of them were the factors for constituents elsewhere, 
who might entertain very different viifWe.** 

''Itappeanngtomany imperative that som.*thing 
should be done, w<3 understand that a document to 
be submitted to His Excellency has since been 
prepared for the signature of those who concur in it. 

It is not yet known what measures the Plenipo- 
tentiary will adopt ; but unless Kr-Yiko accedes, 
to his demands, a serious impediment to the imme- 
diate enforcement of them exists in the smalliiess 
of the British force now in Chin i; and in that case 
it may be necessary to await the instructions oj' 
Her Majesty s Government.' 



Pausing here to consider to what a point in re- 
trogression we had reached at this date of the re- 
cord, when, as if by a lapse into utter barbarism 
by these people, with whom we had for years been 
living under the professed safeguai'd of Treaties, 
six British residents were deliberately toitured to 
death! — And lamenting this violent out-burst of a 
cherished animosity as in itself as horrible as it 
was, for the cause of civilisation, inop)>ortune, let 
us hope that it will not be forgotten now, but that 
the scene of it may be made to bear some mark of 
atonement corresponding to its enormity, and that 
the Triumphal Arches, raised in the days of Su and 
Yeu to commemorate defnis of cowardice and atro- 
city like this, will be destroyed and in the place of 
some of them Cenotaphs reared, with inscription^ to 
the memory of these inoffensive men and deciant- 
tory of the purpose of Eng'and to exact a full pen- 
alty hereafter lor every life thus t^ken. 

At this period the famine in Ireland and the re- 
volutionary state of the continent of Europe, wii h 
other causes, combined to place England in a posi- 
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tion of so much constraint, politically and finan- 
cially, as precluded an extensive exercise of force 
in China, so that questions with its Government, 
whatever their gi-avity, were of necessity left in 
abeyance for a more convenient oppoitunity of ad- 
justment: — But it>r these extraordinary restraining 
rauses, there can be no doubt, that the British Gov- 
fTnment would have then sent out a force to obtain 
redress, since from their full approval of Sir John 
Davis* movement upon Canton in the previous 
month of April, Her Majesty *s Ministers could not, 
l<»gically. omit to do so, — as will be seen by the 
following extract of Lord Palmerston's despatch. — 

** ViteomU PaJmrnton, to Sir John Davis. 

'' Fweigti Office, July bth, 1847. 

" Sib, — Yoar despatches of the 5th and 9th of April 
which I received on the '2llth of last month, have enabled Her 
Mftjesty's Government to judge of the motives which induc- 
ed you to undertake the late operation in tlie Canton Uiver; 
and I have great satisfaction in acquainting you that under the 
circumstances of the case, the course you adopted was fully 
j ustifled by the procrastinating and evasive conduct of the Chi- 
nese authorities, and was the one best calculated to prevent 
more serious diiBocdties at a fhture period. Her Majesty's 
Government therefore entirely approve what you did as well in 
undertaking the expedition an in the negotiations which pre- 
ceded the withdrawal of Her M^jt^sty's forces from Canton. 

'* Her Majesty's Government have indeed no wish unne 
<'eKsarily to have rcKSourse to force in order to compel the 
I'hincMie authorities to listen to just demands; and they con- 
sider that the utmost patience and forbearance should be 
bhown in dealing with them. But Her Majesty's Govern - 
m'int cannot doubt that the lesson which those authorities 
liave now learnt, that forbearance has its limits, and that Her 
Mi^efity's servants in China relying upon the support of* 
iheir Government, are prepared if neoessaiyr prompdy to 
hssert the rights which British subjects in China are by 
treaty indded to ei\joy, will have a salutary effect on the 
Tiitnre conduct of the Chinese Officers." 

In the succeeding month of February (1848,) 
the following notice of the recall of Ke-Ying ap- 
peared in tho Repository, w^en its significiince 
was not fully appi*ehended. 

'* Ke-Yino, it is announced, has been ordered to 
leave for Poking. His place is to be supplied 
prolempore by his excellency Su Kwanotsin the 
present Governor of Kwangtung. His excel- 
lency Yeh, commissioner of Finance is to fill the 
officer of acting Governor of the province." 



As this, to our mind, marks the distinct point of 
divergence by the Imperial Court from the obliga- 
tions of good faith in the observanceof the Treaties, 
we stop to consider the futility of all reciprocal 
stipulations with such a Government without 
material guaranties. 

So long as England held Chusan there was 
something like an endeavor shewn by the Man- 
darins to observe the Treaty, — such, at leasts was 
the apparent icourse of Keying and his colleague in 
the Provincial Goverament, Hwang, whose degn- 
dation we have already noticed; but whether it waa 
that the former had, in recovering possession of 
that Island for his Imperial Master, thus robbed 
himself of his own le^er of influence in inculcating 
a faithful observance of the Treaties, or not, certain 
it ia his recall soon followed by order of the same 



Emjeror, and tliat his successor, the present one 
declared w/ en degrading him afterward, that tiie 
former had intended to do so. 

Thuis we see in succession and at an interval of 
eifrht years th(; most trusted Ministers of •• Reasons 
Oloty'* — Ke sHE.Nand Keying — disgraced for'*con- 
ccsiions' to Foreign Nations: — Those Notions 
having simply sought, but without obtaining, the 
recoifnition of reciprocal rights and thefn(fih/tt^it of 
reciprocal ditties ! 

Three of the Western Nations had partici|>at«.'d 
in the negotiations with Kk-yixo and their in- 
fluence upon the Emperor's CounciLs through this 
Minister, had been beneiicent. We know, aibo, 
that the best intended counsels had been conveved 
through other channels, and at a tinte and in a 
utauner to disabuse any but tui oriental mind of 
suspicion. 

Thus, H. £. Mr. Gushing the Plenipotentiary of 
America endeavored to inculcate a more just idea 
of the nature of international relations tlian the 
previous concessions to the exacting spirit of trade 
rendered adraissable or comprehensible by the Im- 
perial Officers ; and we shall hnd the tenor of the 
4 noted despatch of CHiNGthe key to the Imperial 
policy and the guide to the remedy for our prcvi- 
<ius aberrations in diplomatic intercourse. — It is 
Trade f he says, that is at mice the incentive and the 
ffoal of intei'course \ — What need of, nay wh^it riyht 
have you to more than its bare privileges f — and, 
** those during good behavior only,*' — he might 
have added, for there is no mistaking that in his 
mind there was the cherished recollection of the 
'good old Company's days'* when a stoppage of 
trade was the sure remedy for the Foreigners* want 
of abject submission ; when the Hong Merchants 
and Linguists were the only recognized medium of 
communication; and, moreover, when Mandarin a 
pockets could easily be filled by a squeeze of these 
prohfic dispensers of the harvest of foreign trade. 

It is not strange that the Mandarins should be 
reluctant to give upt heir old perquitiUs ; — did not 
the Ektat India Company strive to retain ita privi- 
leges and emoluments In China? 

We refer to Ching's despatch and Mr. Cushing's 
replies as following : — 

Extract, From a despateh of Cbhco Aetimg Oovenu^-Oen- 
erai of Kwamp-tung and Kieang-si dated March, l9tK 1845. 

** The honorable Plenipotentiary ought oertoinly to look at 
and oonsider that the GreatEmperur, in hie leniency, to men 
from alar, haH issued his edicts oommnndijig the merchant;! 
on I people poacmbly to trade, which cannot but be benefl- 
<n<d to the nations. It is asel<^8s, with K)fty, polished, and 
empty words, to alter these unlimited advantages."— 

Extract, April 22nd, 1845. 

"But Your Excellency says the Provincial Oovpmment 
has no authority to t'xehange salutes with Commodore Par. 
ker, or to receive a visit of ceremony from him. And I 
dee^ reffret, for the soke of China, that such is the fact. 
China will find it veir difficult to remain in peace with aiiy 
of the Great States of the West, to long as her provincial 
Oovemors are prohibited either to give or to receive mani- 
festation of that peace, in the exchange of the ordinary euur- 
teaiea of national intercoana." 

(ttgaad) C. Oosania. 
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Be&md Extraot, April fl4th, 1845. 

''I can only aAtmre Your Excellency, that this is not the 
way for China to cultivate good will and maintain peac«'. 
The late war with Englanil was caused by the eonduct of 
the autliorlties at CantpD^in4isrefiarding the rights of puhlic 
officers who represented the English Government. 

** If in the face of the experience of the last five years, the 
Chioose Goveruinjint now revert:* to antiquatod customs, 
ivhich haye /already brought such disasters upon her, it can 
be r^arded in no other light than as evidence that she in- 
vites and desires (war wiUi) the other wcbtera powers." 

(Signed) C. Cushino. 

But are we willing, now, to return to — to retro- 
grade — to the same regme f — ^If not, let us have no 
more sni oilier in g oi great principles under tomes 
of Trade Ke<^uhitionfl ; but let proper prorainencie 
be accorded to and a clear definition be primarily 
given of the first word of import in all Treaties — 
the word '^ amity,'' 

And when the first obligations of international 
comity have been recognized and their future ob* 
servance amply giuuranteel, the idea of tratle will 
arise in its proper place. In an earlier age of the 
World the Merchant^ as the pioneer in civilixation, 
made his voyages in armed ships; but the Govern- 
ments of the West have intervened since at almost 
e\ery accessible point of the CHobe and, in effect, 
taken the arms from the hands of their Merchants: 
What, then, is to be thv course of those Govern- 
mt^^nts in the fulfilment of their correlative duties? 

Surely protection of life and property^ including 
conditions for the preservation of health, if the 
duties of hospitality cannot be exacti^, aro the 
primary requisites, even if we admit that citizens 
of the West have in China no other recognized 
** mission "but that of /?'tfd^, — for the Merchant can- 
not pui*6ue hU calling as the ''man of peace ** par 
exiceU&nce of this c^^ntury, without adequate provis- 
ion for safety and health. 

That such has not been the course prneticalJy 
pursued by England and America the record 
shews ; and hence it is that the moral advantttges 
promised by the Treaties have been vitint^d and 
for years the people of the West have, politically, 
lost ground. We have thus lost ground while the 
Foreign ^Merohanis, in conjunction with the people 
of China, have opened-u p new channels of tradeand 
intercourse, — thus plainly exposing the aberrat- 
ions and short-comings of diplomacy which, un- 
dertaking to provide for the developments of trade, 
that were better left to the Mereh in ts themselves, 
as we see, yet failed to secure the ct)mmon rights 
ofsafedomicilor the most rastricted observance of 
the rules of hospitality for their res|>ective citiz- 



ens! 



As example is so much better tlian precept in 
the ordinary affairs of life, so in politiciai training 
we find the logical deductions from practice of 
more influence uponth^Oliiticse Governtnent than 
ail tl^e earne:^ ihc^lca^ons of l)lpioraatist?. Thus 
in making a stride, as we Ancit^ ift, forward, our 
footing was so far erroneously based fthat we now 
find ourselves slipping backwa:k*d ;'an<l' we'ftHe fahi 
to /:«Urm}e qii^* stqp^^4*^KX)ver the firm foothold 



based upon the prima>y'Jilidthhet^niHfglitso!r«!fUA' 
lity, as the only proper basis of intercourse and the 
onlv sure means of influence. 

Compelled now by the inexorable working of 
natural laws — the unanswerable logicof events thus 
derived — to reverse wir position, we perceive' that 
Trade no lon^^er fills the vision, obscuring, as it 
did, even the shoals portending its own 'wrf*ek ; 
but that instead of being the end and aim, it may 
be used as a mean of a higher aim — a more ncible 
end. Here we have reached the point where the 
three Treaty Powers find themselves in presence 
and capable of acting in concert. High walls of 
prejudice are before them : but they are gifted 
with an intelligence that pierces beyond them. 

China entrenched behind these walls disdains to 
show her face ; — nor will she see clearly until 
compelled to rub from her eyes the dust of tlieiu, 
which bv the contact of cannon balk shall become 
like so many eye-stones and extract every part- 
icle of this blin(ling prejudice. 

The work that the Chnstian Nations have to do 
is spread out before ih^ni like a page of pure 
white paper ready for the impress of the writer; 
and how shall this page, that shall become a chap- 
ter of History and '* a record for all time.'" be 
filled — is the question for the Christian West to 
give a practical answer to. 

The Chinese people may be said to b » in an ex- 
peijtant, if not indeed in a receptive attitude. 
. This, then, is the golden opportunity. J^t no 
one be indifferent, let no one be a stoic or a lag- 
gard now. 

Are we shamed qf our Faith that tee shall coti- 
tifiM to hide its Bible behiwl fjal-fs of Mei;chandizt>? 

ShaU ipe so disgrace it af^d stultify oursehes ? — 
HhM we thus prolm^ this nigl^t oj' cmturi^? 

Fwhid it, the hopes of Christefidom ! 

Forbid it, tJie welfare of the SiH) miUinns of Chitui f 

We have reached the point of common ground, 
we say, where the three great Naval Powers can 
act in concert: — ^Let notliing, then, biar their con- 
cord ; but with recognized equal-rights let tht in 
form and march in solid-phalanx intent upon the 
goal, nor falter until it is attained. 

It is the old C^usadk revived. — France was tht^ 
leadei' of that ; and it is traditional for her to send 
her Sons into distant lands torear the Cross and 
fight for prineipl4ts, 

Shall it be said that England and Amfjuica can 
only battle for Trade ! 

Is it the highest useof Sheffield and Birmingham 
blades to cut the way to'theirown markets, and of 
Colts " Revolvers " to coJmpel purchasers in ^ielf- 
deftoce? Shall not the sword, rather, b jar a Cross 
upon its hilt>— ^tlonce the guard fbr tlie 4iaftfd that 
>vield9 it and: rn 'emW<^m •who^i^ H^ifican<S6 a 
noble gesture may lietdAVc' to Uie- Pa;,'aii— #»nd' the ■ 
l^sto) repeat in ltd v^cj thfe^ioes of 01n*isti*o as< 
pirations? . i 
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Having roachod the distinctly marked point of | and finally stripped the former officer of tlioy)?vsri/;^ 



^divergence by the Imperial Court from the obliga- 
tions of good-faith, which was also the acme of 
popular violence against Foreigners, we paused to 
ronsider the instruction then to be gathered from 
the retrospect ; and we indicated as the most em- 
phatic lesson of its teaching the undue prominence 
assigned to Trade in the Diplomacy of England 



tliat he had gained in "curbing the Foreigners." 
Hate of the Foreigner did not slumber ; nor 
though it sometimes cowered from very guiltiness, 
did it wholly hide its head : — Nay, it did but the 
more surely reveal its chief abiding place, — hi 
tlw hhjh seats of the land : — its honie was traced to 
the Gocerninent halls and the houses of the Gentnj. 



those who reside in China do not require these few 
out of the many indices of the Government policy. 
Thus we iind public record of the animus of 
Ykh so early as October 31st 1840 in the follow- 
in"^ • — 

Extract of a Utter of Sir John Davis to Commssioner 

Keying. 

Dated Victoria, Hoxokono, Oct. 31st 1810. 

" Tf your Hx^'fllPiiry rostraiiis the Chinese I shall be o\i\c to 
roRtijiin the English, but if the populace are encouraged 
by tlie Treasurer* and the Judge of Canton (as in the lH!>t 
year) to hate and oppose foreigners, then our people will 
constantly tif^ht together, many persons will bt^ killed, and 
vour excellency and 1 can only write notes to each other. It 
appeiu's to nie that ottieers like the Treasurer and the .Judge 



4ind America: This weak point in the policy of | — It was thence that the "leaven of iniquity" had 

the West was arrived at by us by no process of spread abroad among the masses, like poison cun- 

induction, but by the deeper teaching of actual ex- j ningly distilled coursing through the veins and in- 

perience of the vicissitudes of the period, which flaming the brain. 

were perhaps thence mainly derived. We say Let us here search the record by way of illus- 

mainly derived therefrom, because the political tration merely, and for distant ixiaders only, since 

tjourse of the Western Governments toward Cliina 

had confounded all logic, as the financial course of 

that of England had all ideas of political economy 

in respect to the Tea Trade down to this year. 

Wc have seen that Sir Charles Elliot was the first 
lo breach the wall of exclusiveness behind which 
<Jhina had hid.len her weakness for centuries; and 
that in so doing he had established the legitimate 
character of England's quarrel in the eyes of the 
World : — Whicli, considering the position whence 
he started and his means, must be regarded as the 
greatest achievement of all. 

Sir Henry Pottinger succeeded to a much clearer 
field ; and showed as clear an appreciation of its 
advantages, by preserving diplomatically, so to I should be reported to the Emperor, as tlie encuuragers of 

speak, *' a masterly inactivity " while the practical i ^^'l^'t^' ^^"f^, ^"^^ "\^^"l^ troubles. 

,* « ^1 " 1 i_*. . ii I haye hitherto ahstmned trommonng many ships of war 

lessons of the sword were being given nearer and 1 j^^o the riyer; but if it should be yer>- plain tl,at the Chines*^ 
nearer to Peking: And he was, at length, re- | goyemment cannot restrain the people, then it will be n.-ees- 
warded for his abstinence by the Treaty of Nank- \ sar\- to pi-otect the English, and 1 ciuinot W. blamed it I am 
ing, when in the midst of the second campaign at \ ol>h?^'J to act in this manner against my inclination." 
the North. That the policy of the court was fixed as against 

Sir John Francis Davis returned here with all F^oreigners alike and not a mere distrust of or 
strong prepossessions in favor of China, but withal , aversion to Englishmen is shown already in 184^, 
a just view of the necessities of the relations with | by the following remarks of the Editor of the lle- 
her Government and people, if we may judge from pository, himself an American. 

Inti'rview hHicefin If. E. Mr. Davix tJn* American Com- 

miasioner and tlwir E.rcttleticiei Su and Yth atid 

others. OcUtber 1H4H. 

" The contrast betwe«^n the haut<'Urand ignorance of these 
two high otlicers, and the inquisitiyen«-ss, and atiubilily of 
their pretlecessors Ki:yiso and Hwano is yery gr-iit ; we 
hop»ho\v«'yer th«\y will do nothing to compliciitf public atrnir>» 
thougli th«ir conduct thus far conv«'ys the iniitreNsiun that 
tliey would n(»t Ik* unwilling to restore the <»id tiui'^s, aiid 
bring Imck the day when they could send linguists every 
eight days to take the " barbarians" out for an ailing." 

In March 1848 the following significant Prophe- 
cy upon the Governor Su's conduct appeared : — 

•'The Imrbarianscrazily think to <'nl<'r the Emperor's city, 
hut this Ooyernoris not th(> sort of man the old t.n»' Kn-YiNu 
wns. H«« acts for th«* gov«'rnm«'nt, ib'^titucb- of S4'lfish»»ss, a 
faithful and deyr>ted seryant of th«' Crown ami biihert*.) has 



what we find upon the record ; and we note here 
especitxlly that H. E.'s action in 1847 was restrain- 
ed by two influences : One, a want of force ; the 
other the want of unanimity among the loading 
Merchants. And thus his administration of affairs, 
like that of Sir Henry Pottinger, left Canton 
without its sufficing cha^^tisement for accumulated 
wTongs, and the Mandarins without a wliolesome 
check to their industrious inculcations of political 
rancor. 

Succeeding this was the laisser (aire policy of 
Sir George Bonham, which may be said to have 
met with a negative success as com])ared with 
the preceding administration, since no very serious 
overt acts of hostility cast a gloom over its course 

like that left upon the receding f()Otst( ps of his ! hHd the r*^putHfion<)f ioyin'?thep.()pb'ashisc)iildren. He 

predecessor by the wicked trag(*dy of Hwang- i has before-luuul laid his plans uttAMly to annihilati' the for- 

ehuh-ki : but we shall find by the record that this '^ign*'*'^; he early det. rmined to ex.rt himself fur bis iM-ince. 

1 1 •• /. »t \ t\ ^ -1 ! ft»d to report yictory to his Imperial .Al^»i^••'{v. U b«n (»ni'e 

general abstinrnce of the mob from open violence ; i., sets in motion the bob! and r;,t.rpriMn^..ldi.r. from the 
was mainly if not solely o^nng to the imi>royrd , fnur points of th.- compass, he will tak.- tie- English reb^U 
Iraininjj of the (J-entrv umler the subtle jjuidance juuI leyel them utterly at one sweep." 
of Su and Yi:n, until the Revcdutiim intervened The next paper is more important and not less 

«nd became, as we have said, an element of order, _.. .- 

1 • Ytii was then the Treasurer. 
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Kignifieant ; aiul taken in conncttion wilh lUc two 
s^itooeding it is of very great present interest. a& 
cinamuing IVom the fomn-T Emperor, — shewing a& 
ihoy do deliberate bad-faith at the Imperial Court 
biifore the accession of the Young Emperor, anci 
iliscloaing the hnks of that chain of sympathy al- 
iDiidy alluded to between it and the tiirbulont Can- 
tunese which Su and Yko and their fellows kept 
biightcning so sedulously ; — a chain withal which , 
siTved to entangle Mcchasqah and Kk-yino and 
('tfectually trip them up, as we shall see hereafter. 

Since, therefore, we find the plot already clearly 
revealed, wc many consider this period as afocusau J | 
htop to convei^e upon it such of the rays of light 
cast upon the salient points presented in the course 
of affiiirs during tlio interval and down to the pre- 
si'nt time, as se^^m requisiie to expose at once the 

duplicity of the native and the shall we 

not call it, simplicity of the foreigner ? 

And first, of the mixed question, as we have citl' 
li-d it, but which were better called a complex one, ^ 
involving the Imperial rule and the local resistance 
U> the Treaties, we have to revert to the period of 
\Hi2 to 1845, when the political cauldron was 
boiling over most frequently, before it had boon 
partially appeased by the increasing and more gen- 
eral gains from foreign commerce and while yet 
the Mandarins were restrained by the retention of 
Chusan by England ; and to point out that where- 
as, — we find the successive Imperial Commission- 
ers, from the first year of that period down to the 
present time, claiming from the Foreign Ministers 
forbearance in respect to the non-fulfilment of 
Treaty engagements, on the plea that the Canton ' 
people were naturally unruly^a claim of excmp- ; 
tion fromresponsibihtyon the part of a Patriarchal 1 
and despotic Government as diflic'iU to reconcile i 
with its principles as with the actual circumstances 
in other respects) — yet we find that these unruly '• 
[children of a feeble, but " Great Father'' became I 
tho moRt obedient of his extensive family when a ' 
iloraostic question arose ;— then, although the ex- | 
ample of Eebellion is contagious, these rcsixiers of ■ 
the Imperial wilt respecting Foreignen, forsooth, arc 
found to the be Emperor's chief support in the South, 
and Canton his sole remaimnff stronghold ! , 

Significant, indeed were the contradiction in- 
volved in this if more than a seeming one ; but ' 
here again we find the key of this Chinese piizxle 
in the bond of sympathy already referred to. I 

This chain of sympathy so cunningly wrought I 
nndfirmly welded by the mutual interchange of pre- 
judices against the Foreignes served as the stron- 
gest bond of cohesion — of loyalty — when the Revo- I 
lution overspread the Province and threatened the i 
Kmpeior's power with extinction ; — the missiles of i 
war beat against tlie city walls in vain because 
the purses of the loyal and petted Gentry were 
freely opened to Yeh. 

The city was saved by his resolution and astu- i 
tenesa and the means provided by them : — Artifice 
with the liberal aid of money succeeded when 
arms failed. 



I For a while, at this p.n-iod, ihe moral aid deriv- 
ed fivim the presence of tJie Foreigners, protected 
by their ships of war, seemed to conciliate the 
I people of Canton ; and this improved feeling was 
I availed of to visit some points of interest, which, 
although (juite within the scope of Treaty rights, 
had been practically beyond the reach of the for- 
eign residents from fear of popular violence- 
Soon after the rebels left the neighborhood, how- 
ever, fresh indications of enmity were observed ; 
and very soon Ladies and Gentlemen were assail- 
ed with threatening cries and finally with stones. 
That the Government Officers and tho Gentry 
wei-e encouraging tliis renewed hostility was evi- 
dent ; and we find in tho Hospital Beport of Dr. 
Hobson published last Summer, the following re- 
marks upon the subject. — 

" Mnny nnlives will on no wpountiiMiil thehiBelves oftlirt 
benoflt of frimgn Bkill. and speak ligblingly or uur art nml 
modes of treatment : proud of lh«ir vreallh, literu7 attain - 
mentH. nnil respectalality, tliey evioce a tolol disregard In, 
and ccjQicnipl of, tliehunililinK docli-infs ofthe Gosp4. I'er- 
HOns of this elms aim LuasI thai they sfldom ccjioe near an, 
ItBl we should make ubo uf them to delnde [he common pi^o. 
pie. They also sny the people of the Flowery Land may in- 
lliience lliosa wiUionl, hut who ever heard of foreigner* 
chanKingandimpi-oviii!; those of tlieJnim- Land, who liavo 
been favored with the inslrui-tion of sages! 

These conceited opinions are not probably peeuliar to the 
south of China, hut they are not no freely nvouehed by tlw 
Chinese of tlie other provinces, at leotit in the hearing of fori'i- 
gner8,asistheuiiivei'Halpmcticein Canton. The antipHthj 
and suHpieion, which are so generally felt towards foreign 
strangers in this city, are kept up liy various unfounded re- 
ports, cireiilnted pEolisbly for politicnl ends, and form the 
greatest boniers (the corrupt disincUnntinn of Ihe heart ex- 
c«pl«d) to the friendly reception of llie glorious Gospel of 
the blessed God.' 

There were, indeed, many in.lications of more 
stringent measures of repression. — 

The people were restrained from intercourse 
with Foreigners ; their animosity was to be en- 
couraged stealthily, and every effort made to res- 
tore the old system. — Such had been tlie distinct 
line of policy ever after Ke Yiuo'a recall. — 

Hence it was that.VEii, in 1853, steadily avoi- 
ded interviews with Mr. Marshall the American 
Commissioner, as well as with the British Pleni- 
potentiary, and finally held all Foreign Represen- 
tatives, disdaitifuUy, at arms' length. — 

We may say, indeed, that for years the normal 
stale of the diplomacy of England with China 
was such that the local Authorities might be liken- 
ed to patients who required the constant anil watch- 
ful care of the (consular) Physician aud the pre- 
sence of his electrifying machine ^n man of uar 
off Die FniioTie») to preserve the least approach to 
a healthful or wholesome pulsation. 

The effect of the mere presence or absence of 
this stimiiliint was as striking as immediat.' ; 
bill as medicines lose their power from too con- 
tinuous use, so was it evident to observant persona 
that the pulses within the city walls were running 
higher and higher on each recurivnce of these 
fitful fevers, in despite of all skillful treatment as 
of all mollifying appliances, and that the patients 
long ago reached a stalo defying allotherrem ediea 
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T. it the last, — the last even of a political Sangrado 
in these days of moral retinement as of improved 
nieJical science, namely, a free blood-letting. 

Such, we say, had become the normal condition 
of the relations between the British Officers and 
the Chinese Authonties before the Revolution 
reached Canton; and we must bear in mind that 
this represents the general fact as between the 
Government of China and the Western Nations. 
— By way of illustration we may here refer to the 
record of proceedings in 1853. — Thus, H. E. Mr. 
Marshall wrote to H. E. Commodore Peiry as 
followeth : — 

" Canton, December 26th, 1853. 
Monday morning, 6. a. m. 

" My Dear Sir, — Thus far His Excellency, the Imperial 
t 'ommissioner, has given no sign of a consciousness that I am 
in Canton, altlTough this day will complete one week since 
he heard the guns of the ** Mississippi " salute me at Wham- 
poa. On the day of my arrival or the day after, (Wednes- 
day) the 2l8t, the letter which I addressed to him on the 11th 
t>f December, from Macao reached him. I shall write him 
a^ain this morning, specifying the 28th as the last day for 
which I shall await a reply ; and in default of its coming, I 
shall have a letter of instruction prepared immediately for the 
Vice-Consul of the United States at Shanghae, authoiizing 
him to suspend altogether the payraeht of duties to the Chi- 
nese Imperial Government at the port of Shanghae, which let- 
ter I design to despatch for the Steamer of the 28th instant, 
unless you can let me have a Government steamer. It will 
he, in my opinion, very essential that our naval force shall be 
increased at Shanghae when this order takes effect, for the 
Chinese Imperial Government has a considerable fleet in the 
river in front of Shanghae and a large army on the shore ; 
and in the desperation to which such an order may reduce the 
Imperial OflRcers at Shanghae, I cannot foretell the kind of 
remedy they may attempt to apply to the case, but most pro- 
bably it will be one of force. It is my pui*pose to adhere to 
the position I have taken at every hazard, a£ it is btU the ex- 
position of a treaty right.'* 

The American Merchants at Canton had in the 
previous summer remarked to Commodore Perry, 
in a written representation upon the general protec- 
tion afforded by the British ship of war usually at 
Canton as follows : — " We have long been pro- 
"tected, in common with British subjects, by a 
** steamer or sloop of war of H. B. Majesty station- 
"ed near the Factories in the Macao passage or 
** directly in their front." 

Such then, was the line of policy perseveringly 
followed by Yeh; and for his success in which he 
obtained great credit and permanent honorary re- 
wards. 

If we refer to the rescripts of the Emperors con- 
ft'rring this praise and honor we shall not be sur- 
prised at his perseverance ; nor shall we require 
any further light to shew us the attractiveness of 
the path he has pursued down to this moment. 

Neither shall we, afU^r carefully exploring it to 
its origin, noting tlie while the contributions to its 
strength received at various points in his career, 
doubt that his own position is logically intact. 

We have seen that his prestige gained in man- 
aging Foreign affairs for several years previously, 
had served him well when the Bebellion sunound- 
ed Canton ; and thus a new success was derived 
from one original element : new honors tlitn came 



from the Emperor ; and thus, again, dignity coft^ 
tributed to power. As success and honors thus be' 
came cumulative, it was not unnatural that infla* 
tion of pride should follow ; — nor is it strange that 
the integrity of England's Colonial rule should be 
Attacked on the first convenient opportunity, fol* 
Hongkong was like a thorn in the side of a hot- 
blooded man, especially since its tnarked prospeii- 
ty, derived from the Rebellion as a place of refuge 
for the people, whom Yeh could not protect. — 

And thus it was that the direct issue was made> 
and happily made, as we conceive, vpon a great 
principle ; most happy that we had not to wait for 
another dire tragedy like that of Hwang-chuh-ki to 
arouse the too-long-dormant energies of England. 
It were enough, surely, that France and America, 
the while, had pending those sad and harrowing 
cases of which we have so recently read. 

Thrice happy, that the issue was made when Eng- 
land had Representatives of suthcient resolution to 
meet it becomingly : — not to accept it, were to be re- 
creant to England s rights and civilization's cause : 
to narrow or be-little it, were to be as wanting in 
a conception of the necessities of the situation as iu 
a perception of the requirements of statesmanship. 

Most opportune was it, too, in respect to the 
political state and relations of the three leading 
Powers of the West. 

Lastly, was it time to strike in the interest of 
the Chinese people, — too long alas — the victims 
of misrule. This long-suflfering people — of late 
misunderstood, because misgoverned ; — " who are 
** not averse to change when it is recommended by 
" manifest utility," — as we may say on the au- 
thority of the Jesuit writers of little more than two 
centuries ago, before the advent of the Tartars to 
power and their jealous exclusion of foreigners. 

It was under such favoring circumstances and 
such pressing necessities that the crisis was reach- 
ed and the portent of years assumed a definite and 
practicable form. 

The Imperial policy found its focus at Canton 
and its chosen, its successful, and cherished, ex- 
pounder in Yeii ; — here and on him the Court con- 
verged its repressive power and reposed its hope : 

Here it was welcomed by the people, who, long 
taught to distrust and hate the Foreigner, saw in 
support of the repressive policy their surest hono- 
rary rewards and their chief hope of the restoration 
to them of the monopoly of the Foreign trade. 

Canton, then, is the chosen arena of war, as of 
Diplomacy, — Geographically, as remote from Pe- 
king, and politically, as affording the coveted ele- 
ments of repression, it was tlie natural choice of 
the Imperial Court 

The pursuance of this course of policy has pro- 
duced its sure fruit of bitterness and hence the 
course of events has brought us logically to a 
broader issue than the first one was. 

We have learnt much, or ratlier, there is murh 
instruction in it, if we will but understand. To do 
so, we must carefully note the progressive st< pi 
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l»v wliicli we liavc reached this desidemtcd definite 
j)(»int in our relations; and in doing this we must 
not fail to observe the repeated checks or counter- 
actions encountered in our progress toward it, as 
circumstances ten<ling to confuse the judgment and 
obscure the path to the real issue. 

Those who thus faithfully examine the record, 
will not fail to satisfy themselves of the justice, 
nay the leniency of the course pursued by England. 
We may, then, — all the Western Nations may accept 
the issue as ot* a nature and breadth including, and 
in principle, really involving themselves. 

Canton is the appointed battle field, — so indicat- 
ed by its own people as well as by the Emperor. 
Let it, then, be accept€d, nny, let it be welcomed, 
as such, — for there we have been subjected to the 
indignities of years, — there the very soil is reeking 
with bitterness. And 

^^Xowfor our consciences the amis are fair ^ 
When tlie intent for heating them is just J" 

yote. — The following important papers have 
hi.'en referred to in the text and will be found to 
throw a deal of light upon the whole question 
between the W^estern Nations and China. 

NoTK. — The following* Placard by the Gentry and 
Literati of Canton is an epitome of the policy pur- 
sued toward all Foreigners alike by the Imperial 
Government and the people of Canton conjointly. 

It shews the direct participation of the people in 
the deliberate bad faith of the Imperial Court at 
that period ; and that the success of the joint de- 
monstration then made was attributed by them to 
its formidable cliaracter and constituted, as it no 
doubt did, a great moral victory over the Foreign- 
ers. It hi a victory still on record ; and the pride 
and hate conjoined in the following words should 
be a warning and an injunction now, — a warning 
to beware of the cowardly, stealthy, acts of such 
foes and an injunction to exact full penalties for all 
such deeds : — " onbj xte of Canton — -at San-yuen li 
** have ever destroyed theniy and at Hwang-chnh-ki 
*' cat them to pieces : Even tender children are de- 
'*■ sirous to devour their Jlcsh and sleep upon their skins!" 

" The rewards conferred by his Majesty upon the 
local officers have been received at Canton and the 
following rescript circulated in hand bills through 
the city. ** On the 7th instant, (April 1849) the 
Privy Council received the Imperial rescript as fol- 
lows : — " Since the commencement of the foreign 
affair about ten years ago, there has been constant 
trouble along our maritime borders, with diminu- 
tion of revenue, and annoyance to the troops; and 
though latterly there has been a little more quiet, 
the mingling of severity and gentleness in the 
mode of ruling them has not kept the foreigners 
contended and they have every now and then broke 
forth with their petty discontents. We have deeply 
felt for the affliction and oppression of our subjects 

• It follows the above Rescript. 



along the coasts and have patiently forbore to* 
wards them, knowing from tlie cliaracter of human 
nature that a trifling exaction now would produce 
a great reaction. Recently the (lovernor Si: and 
his colleague have several times memorialised us 
relating to the repeated request of the English to 
enter the City of Canton, and stating that he would 
manage the matter with a due regard to justice 
an.l expediency : now a flying despatch has reach- 
ed us stating that the merchants of the jdace, 
fully understanding thedemands of patriotism have 
subscribed funds to protect the city from injury, 
and that the gentry have lent their best assistance 
in the emergency, and that the question of enter- 
ing the city is now laid at rest. The said foreign- 
ers now carry on their business as usual, and both 
natives and foreigners are at peace, without our 
losing a soldier, or brandishing a spear. The said 
GovernorandFu-yuen haveciuicted the people and 
soothed the foreigners, everywhere maintaining and 
establishing the dignity of their rule causing these 
foreigners to become obedient without exerting 
the least severity or constraint so that there will 
now henceforth be mutual harmony. 

"The congratulation and joy of our heart can 
hardly be expressed, and as is right we confer pro- 
portionate rewards to n compense such extraordi- 
nary merit. In order to show our groat regard, let 
Su KwANT.TSiN receive the title of Viwount trans- 
missible to his heirs, and a two eyed peacock's fea- 
ther be given him ; and the reward of the title of 
Baron beconfcred upon YFii-MiNGcurN transmissi- 
ble to his heirs, and the decoration of a peacock's 
feather. Let these two ofhcers also examine into 
the cases of their coadjutors, Mutiyan,t]\Q Comman- 
dant, Urantai, and Tayantunyak, the Lieut Gene- 
rals of the troops Hung ming hiang and Siang- 
Lin generals who with united zoal and energy 
well fulfilled their ofHcial duties, that their merits be 
properly rew/.rded according to military regula- 
tions, and let the Board of War deliberate u[)on, 
and report it for our approval. As a special mark 
of favor Let Ha-Sinughvang be appointed to the 
first vacancy of Intendant that occurs, whether it be 
one of great responsibility or not. Let Wu-Tsung- 
yaa (Howqua) be appointed to the first vacancy of 
Lang-chung or Gentleman usher, and let his name 
be handed in to the Board of Civil Office as a candi- 
date for the first vacant Intendancy, to be chosen 
either in an odd or even month ; and let both these 
persons receive a button and girdle of the third 
rank. Let Su and his colleagne also select those 
among the civil or military Officers in Canton 
who have exerted themselves most, and report 
thereon according to their merits, when they will 
wait until We confer favors upon them. 

As to our people of Canton, whom every one 
knows to bo so brave and who have lately showed 
so much intelligence and patriotism, and such 
courage and knowledge in their precautionary 
measures, mainly because of the more than martial 
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guidance aivd influence of their rulers joined to 
their own heaven-directed spirit ; not a fear is felt 
ikat, among their myriads, any will bo found whom 
gain can corrupt, or power can alienate. Can we 
ever call to mind such meritorious devotion, and co- 
operation without our heart being sensibly pained 
with the obligation ? Let Su and Yeh proclaim 
our words till every house and family shall fully 
know them, and this will still further encourage 
a spirit of zeal and loyalty for the public weal, and 
cause all to enjoy the blessings of prosperity and 
j>eace ; let tliem also make a graduated report of 
the cft'orts put forth, so that we may know how to 
give our thanks, and in what place to confer a 
meritorious tablet; that thoy derive great glory 
tlierefrom, and not the least favor be withheld 
from the deserving, thus will the desires of our 
heart be quieted. Letall these things be attended 
to as here directed by the proper Board (viz of Civil 
Officte). By His Majesty's Command." 

*' The Governor has also received from his Ma- 
jesty, one archer's ring with the word hi (joy) 
niarkedon it four times ; a white gem snuff-bottle, 
a large and small pair of purses. The people have 
been consulting, about the propriety of erecting a 
tablet to him and the Fu-yuen, placing it up in one 
of the public offices ; the inscription has been 
drawn up and hawked about town." 

Notice from the Ilepository of Januaay, 1849 of 
on Honorary Tablet erected to their Excellencies 
Si: and Yeh by the gentry and literati. ** From of 
old there were no well contrived plans for ruling 
the foreigners, for if they were strictly governed 
then strife arose, while contempt was the conse- 
quence of treating them kindly. Their disposi- 
tions are perfectly avaricious and presumptuous ; 
lis ravenous after gain as the leviathan rushing on 
it*< prey ; if they be disappointed in their profits, 
they become ten times, yea, a hundred times more 
fMiirageouR, and cannot be appeased. It was said 
by Tunff Kingchnen of the Ming dynasty '* China 
** and foreigners are like a great family neighbour 
'' to a gang of robbers, whose proximity is more dan- 
'• gerous than their violence ; for then there is no 
*' period when they must not be guarded against, 
** while they are all the more ablk to observe every 
"opening to their advantage." — 

"The country having long enjoyed peace, our 
civilians have become negligent of the public wel- 
fare in their eagerness after their own advance- 
ment, and our military officers have kept quiet in 
order to socure their own safety. At the first rumor 
of robbers they start with fear, and seeing the 
storm from afar, scatter in amazement ; ere they 
have conic to the brunt, the spirit of the battalions 
i< alroadv effete, if not even extinct. There is 
j>orhaps some explanation for the unbounded vio- 
inncc and exactions of the foreigners ; for in for- 
ni.^r times they had only Macao, one little corner 
oil the extreme south, as a trading spot ; but now 
they sail here and there into every port just as they 
please, building foreign houses, bringing foreign 



women, and obtaining all they ask for, their hearts 
desire. Moreover, they boast; saying. " We are a 
*' match for the Chinese officers: Why should 
" we not go into the City here at Canton, and pay 
"our respects to the authorities just the same, as 
"is done in Fuhkien, Chekiang and Kiangnan?" 

" The Imperial Envoy (Keying) unavoidably 
complied with the necessities of the case, and 
memorialized the Court, setting the period of three 
years, after which this might be allowed ; but he 
shortly after retired from office, and His Excel- 
lency Su, an officer deep in council and bold in act- 
ion, was raised from the governorship to the rank 
of Governor-General ; and after about a year's 
possession of the post, he has fully learned that the 
spirit of the people of Canton can be depended on, 
and that the enthusiasm of the troops can easily be 
aroused. When the time arrived the Chiefs of the 
nations came in their vessels requesting an inter- 
view, when his Excellenoy accorded them a per- 
sonal meeting, at which he firmly re'ected ten or 
more things besought by them : Perceiving that 
the Commissioner was immoveable, the Chiefs 
again put forth their request to enter the city 
when his Excellency said. "I will refer the 
matter to Court to see whether or no it can be al- 
lowed." They exclaimed. " Well, well, we will 
hear the mandate." 

"Meanwhile, the provincial officers generally 
thought his Excellency would not be able to ar- 
range the matter amicably, and that native vaga- 
bonds would take advantage of the occasion to 
excite disturbance, whom even his utmost energy 
could not overrule; but he never showed the least 
4iscomposure (at this threatening prospect) and in 
conjunction with the Fuyuen, Yeh, exerted all his 
wisdom and energy in making preparations for a 
resort to arms. At the same time these two offi- 
cers sedulously collected horses, and enlisted men, 
put in order the cannon and other military equip- 
ments, and laid in a store of provision. They 
stimulated the enthusiasm of officers by exciting 
their emulation and love for glory ; they rous- 
ed the courage of the soldiers by holding out re- 
wards, and by threatening certain punishments ; 
they excited the patriotism of the gentry and the 
literati by circulating energetic remonstrances, set- 
ting forth in the plainest manner the happiness or 
calamity which would result from their conduct ; 
and by stopping the trade of the merchants and 
shopmen, they stirred up their indignation and ob- 
tained their co-operation. By all these means, they 
prepared the people to protect themselves, every 
household making itself ready for the struggle, so 
that spears and arms glittered in every street, the 
clangor of drums made the welkin ring, and the 
combined action of the many myriads of brave 
spirits in thecity paralised the heaven-daring pride 
(of the foreigners), and terrified their slavish hearts. 

*' The Imperial rescript having arrived, his Ex- 
cellency issued a proclamation that the popular 
indignation could not be opposed, and the question 
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et entering the city was accordingly dropped. For 
about ten years, since 1889 and 1840, when troops 
were drawn out and mutual hatred was stirred up, 
they, the Foreigners, have trodden down at will 
the coast of our country, seizing and destroying 
our people and our women ; penetrating every- 
where through our inner and our outer waters ; 
and the inhabitants have universally complied with 
their inclinations as if they had been bewitched. 
No body could or would hear of any man, or any 
plan of action, a lequate to oppose their intentions 
or check their encroachments : only we of Canton 
— at Sanyuen-li have ever destroyed them^ and at 
Hwangchuhki cut them to pieces : Keen tender chil- 
dren are desirous to devour their flesh , and sleep upon 
tlieir skins ! 

** Since it was necessary to follow this popular 
spirit, how could we ever have had such settled 
quiet as the present if their Excellencies, carefully 
noting the people's thoughts that their martial zeal 
was aroused and their energies stirred up, had not 
made them unite their power for the preservation 
of the city. The general voice of the people and 
scholars exclaims : — *' It was their act, and it will 
not do to let it pass without making a memorial of 
it." **They have accordingly enjoined this upon 
us. We remember this expression of Mencius, "a 
'* truly lofty spirit swells to the capacity of heaven 
"and earth: in such a man justice and wisdom 
"are equally matched." Once Likwanypeh, being 
about to commence a battle the standard changed 
color at his presence ; Hit shang-yu being about 
to issue forth, pierced his head with a chisel ; that 
is what we call spirit y such as when it is at its height, 
Soldiers submit to even before they try the risk of a 
battle. But now such a spirit is quite extinct in 
the Empire, there is no one who can rescue from 
little evils or from great calamities, and we cannot 
tell when this disastrous state of things will stop. 

'* Such being the sagacity of their Excellencies, 
men in after times will say :-^-" The foreigners did 
not enter the city on ** such and such a year, be- 
cause Su and Yeii ruled." Such merit and spirit 
as this will no more perish than gold or stone will 
decay. If Generals are carefully appointed, and 
soldiers well selected for the frontiers, it will be a 
firm safeguard and enduring rule of action for a 
hundred years, showing that our border Officers 
are men of superior talent, and not that we had any 
influence in advising them." 

Remarks of the Editor of the Repository, upon the 
state of popular feeling, 

" The matter of foreigners entering the city gat^s 
hai? been revived among the people of Canton dur- 
ing the past week or two partly by the rewards con- 
ferred by the Emperor upon Su and his colleagues, 
according to the Rescript given in our last number, 
but. much more by the memorial the Governor 
General has drawn up in accordance with that 
paper recommending ceilain civil and military 
officers to court for promotion. This paper was 
circulated in Canton about the time it was sent to 



Peking, and the style in which his Excellency 
spoke of the valor and loyalty of the Cantonese, 
inflated their conceit of themselves to the brim, 
and they have been letting off their superfluity of 
haughtiness upon the foreigner, by railing at them 
as they pass through the streets. The persons re- 
commended to notice are most of them known to 
the populace, and this explaims in a measure the 
greater interest taken in the promotions : The 
city is perfectly quiet, however, and the ill dispos- 
ed lazaroni, who crowded into it in the early 
spring have mostly scattered into the country at 
the approach of harvest.'' 

Note. — The same month (June 1849), the Edi- 
tor of the Repository thus notices a case of despotic 
cruelty, which shews upon what a groundless pre- 
tence tlie Governor General capitally punished 
the appeamnce of sympathy with the people of 
Hongkong, this poor man having been denounced 
by a personal enemy ; and this case may serve to 
caution distant readers in their too-ready confi- 
dence in the specious pretences of the Mandarins 
when they are seeking victims for the illustration 
of their course of policy. 

Knowing, as we do who live here, that there 
have been thousands of innocent persons executnl 
in this province on the charge of rebellion, they 
would well comprehend the necessity to guard all 
persons protected by the British Flag against 
false denunciations, as was the Consul's duty in 
the case of the crew of the Arrow ; — more especial- 
ly as the temptation of a reward and the incentive 
of private malice are powerful incitements to the 
Chinese. 

** H. E. Su memorialises the Throne respecting 
"the execution of Li who was condemned on the 
** ground of traitorous correspondence ; he endea- 
" vours to show that he had communicated the de- 
** signs of his own rulers to foreigners. The case 
** is somewhat mysterious, and has greatly excited 
** the people from its crying injustice.' 

Note. — A fuller account of this will be given 
in the Appendix. 

April, 1849. 

Imperial rescript contained in a letter to Mr, Bonham 
from Su the Imperial Commissioner, 

*' At 13 o'clock on the 8tli dav of this month, 
I respectfully received from the Great Emperor 
the following expression of his will regarding the 
matter which I had represented to him by a special- 
express, namely, that your nation was deliberat- 
ing about entering the City : — 

** Cities are erected to protect the people; it is 
by protecting the people tliat the Kingdom is pre- 
served. That to which the hearts of the people 
incline, is that on which the decree of Heaven rests. 
Now the people of Kwangtungare unanimous, and 
determined that they will not have foreigners enter 
the city: how can I post up every where my Impe- 
rial order, and force an opposite course upon th«' 
people? The Chinese Government cannot ^o 
against the people in order to comply with \\ui 
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^i^hes of men from afar. Foreign Governments 
ttlao ought to examine the feelings of the people, 
and to allow free course to the energies of the mer- 
chants. You must rigorously repress the native 
banditti, and not allow them to take advantage of 
the opportunity to create disturhances and trouble 
my people. The foreign merchants come from 
afar over the great ocean — all to dwell in peace, 
and be happy in pursuing their business ; you 
ought also to extend the same protection to them, 
80 shall the blessing of harmony be perpetual 
and abundant, and all will enjoy a perfect tran- 
quillity. — Respect tliis." 

*'You will perceive that the language which I 
uM'il at the late conference with Your Excellency 
did not spring from an obstinate adherence to my 
own views. The Imperial pleasure which I have 
received from afar does not differ from this deter- 
mination of the public. A necessary communica- 
tion.'' 

Comment of the Editor of the Repository. — ' 
**This in the plainest terms, abrogated the pro- 
mise given by Keying in 1846, on the ground that 
the people refused to allow it to be carried into 
effect. It made no reference to that arrangement, 
and said nothing respecting a new one, confessed 
the weakness of the central government, but hoped 
matters would go on peaceably, even if a promise 
was retracted. On the receipt of this, the follow- 
ing notice was issued." 

GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION. 

Hongkong, April ^nd, 1849. 

*' The Chinese Government having declined to 
cari-y into effect the stipulations entered into be- 
tween Her Majesty's late Plenipotentiary, and 
Keying, the late Imperial high commissioner, by 
which it was agreed that the city of Canton should 
be opened to British subjects on the 6th inst, the 
game is hereby notified for general information, 
and Her Majesty's Plenipotentary &c. &c., directs 
that no British subject shall for the present at- 
tempt to enter the city.** 

By order 

W. C.\INE, 

Colonial Secretary 
in the absence of Mr. Johnston, 

Comnionts of the Editor of the Respository. — 
" The chief countenance given by the authori- 
ties to the flcts of the people in arming, was in 
not hindering them, and occasionally reviewing 
tliem, for Su was too politic to permit the troops of 
the garrison to assist openly, nor indeed was 
there any need of it. During the time that the 
(luestion of entering the city was at its height, and 
the streets were swarming in some quarters with 
i< lie fellows of the baser sort, ready for any evil 
w.rk, it is worthy of remark that nothing aggres- 
sive was done by the people more than to show 
t''ieir hatred by a hearty malediction as a foreigner 
passed by, delivered with an unction that in other 
eountrics, would belike have been followed by a 
blow and a fracas.'* 



The foUowiny Document reached tu from Engiaiid 
after all the preceding text was prepared, and tvill 
be found referred to in a portion to follow this. — 

DECISION OF THE CANTON QUESTION BY 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
(Tranglation.) 

MuH -CHANO-AH, and other members of the Privy Council, 
make the following representation : — 

Having received the Imperial commands to consult to- 
gether, we now, in obedience thereto, forward this memorial, 
and request the sacred glance thereon. 

The Governor-General of Kwang-tung and Kwang-se, 
Seu, reported that the English barbarians firmly demanded 
admission to the city, and to rent ground, and that the pub- 
lic feeling was opposed to this. 

On the 28th day of the 29th year of Taoukwang (22nd of 
February) a reply, in the vermillion pencil, was received to 
the following effect : — '* Let the Great Ministers of the Privy 
Council conjointly deliberate on this affair, and forward a re- 
port. Respect this 1" 

We find, on examination, that our own people and tlie 
barbarians are mixed up with each other in the metropolis of 
Kwang-tung. This has been the case for more than two 
centuries. The entrance into the city and Uie renting of 
ground, were conceded to them by the late Commissioner 
and Governor Keying. That the barbarians should now in- 
sist upon this privilege is a matter dictated by common rea- 
son, and is not a very important question. 

It may be said that these barbarians are of an insatiable 
nature, and that after being admitted into the city, and hav- 
ing rented ground, they will again give rise to disturbance 
and cause the commencement of hostilities. But you do not 
consider that the outside of the city is the same as the insidt^ 
of the city ; the ground of the foreign factories does not dif- 
fer from that of Chang-chow ( French Island ) . If they may 
give rise to disturbance inside the city, may they also not 
give rise to disturbance outside the city? Can they com- 
mence hostilities on Chang-chow, and can they not also com- 
mence hostilities at the foreign factories ? The said bar- 
barians are allowed at Fuh-chow, Amoy, and the other em- 
poriums, to entrr the city and to rent ground, and it has 
never been found that they gave rise to disturbance ; should, 
then. Canton form the sole exception where they might 
engage in strife? We therefore conclude that (the repng- 
nanee there) proceeds from the ignorant populace, which re- 
lies on mere animal courage, and is deluded by false report^^. 
One takes the lead, and a hundred join him in this (outcry. ) 

If such a trifiing affiiir as this is to be magnified, it will cause 
the greatest misfortunes of a war on our frontiers. We do, 
at the same time, not take into consideration, that the people 
of Canton will with difficulty repel the enemy, and that our 
country will suffer insult and our property be lost. Allow- 
ing even that the (Cantonese) proved victorious and succeed- 
ed in their attacks, they might protect the provincial city 
against accidents, yet would the annoyance by the barbarians 
solely be confined to Canton ? Would it not likewise extend 
to Fokien and Che-keang? How could we oppose them 
then? Those barbarians are, moreover, exceedingly cun- 
ning, crafV« t^nd expert in war. The inhabitants of Canton 
are not sufficiently drilled and whilst ignorant of tactics 
they can never be a match for the English barbarians. 

We have asciTtained that the barbarian men of war are 
always at anchor in Canton river; and that they have tlius 
already access to the very heart of our country. If they do 
not attack Canton, the inhabitants of Canton will on no ac* 
count dare to attack them first If tliey first attack Canton, 
they will throw rockcta and grenades into it which will b« 
like a sudden thunder, that leaves no time even to stop the 
ear. And how shall we then be able to engage with them 
in battle ? Such enterprise could only end in defeat. 

Some years ago the said barbarians invaded Kwang-tung, 
Fokien, Che-keung, and Keang-se ; the slaughter was ter- 
rific, and tlieir tremendous power was sufficiently displayed. 
Owing to the sncred penetration of our Emperor, which 
embraces heaven and earth, we entered into a goo<l under- 
standing with those barbarians, that was to last 10,000 years. 
Our people were thus protected, and by this means lasting 
quietness was ensured by a single effort. 
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We now look up to yoar Sacked Majesty to issue orders 
t^) the Governor and Lieutenant-Govenior of that province 
that they must persuade ami guide the people, and impress 
upon them the great principles of justice. Let them not act 
wantonly, and cause hostilities ou our fnai tiers. (To avoid 
these) would be extremely fortunate for the whole Empire, 
and the nation would on that account be happy. 

Whether our views be right or wrong, it behoves us to 
present this respectful memorial ivs the jf>iut report of the 
Ministers of the Fdvy Council, and, whilst humbly submit- 
ting the memorial, we beseech your Sacred Majesty to pe- 
ruse this respectful respresentation, 

2ud month, 1st day. (February 5^3, 1849.) 

The foreffohuf Documents and tranjuicfunis pertain to 

the former Emperor. January 1851. 

The following Rescript of the Young Emperor was 
the first decisive declaration of his policy in respect 
to foreign erSy although the Edict of 1850 respecting 
*Sir George Bonhavis visit to the Pei-ho pretty 
clearly indicated it: — 

'' The first duty of a ruler of the people without 
doubt is to employ the worthy and to discard tlie vi- 
cious ; nor until the vicious shall have been utterly 
put away, can the administration be formed ex- 
clusively of men of worth. At the present moment 
the ruin caused to the Empire by slothful remiss- 
ness, may be pronounced to have reached its ex- 
treme, and the blame of the government's daily 
retrogression, and of the daily demorahsation of 
the people rests with us; but is it not the vocation 
of two or three high officers to propose what is 
right, and correct what is not, and thus to assist 
us where wo fall short ? 

*'Muhchangah,asa chief minister of the Cabinet, 
lias been favored during more reigns than one by 
a recognition of his fitness for office ; but he has 
not bethought him of its difficulties, and the dili- 
gent attention due to it, or his obligation to identify 
himself with the virtue and good councils of his 
Sovereign. On the contrary, while conserving his 
position and coveting the credit attaching to it, he 
has kept back men of worth to the detriment of the 
state : disloyal and faithless, by concealment of his 
thoughts, and a complaisant bearing, he has made 
his treachery pass current; perverting his learning 
and abilities, he has suited his suggestions to views 
of his lord. His overthrow of those of a different 
policy from himself when the barbarian question 
was first raised is matter of the deepest indigna- 
tion. In the case of Tahungah- and Yauyung, 
for example, their extreme loyalty and energy 
being in his way, he must needs attempt their 
down -fall ; but he did all that in him lay to es- 
tablish Keying, because in him, shameless and lost 
to virtue, ho had a coadjutor who shared his ini- 
quity. There have been many such instances of 
his securing prefercnce in order to appropriate to 
himself an undue share of power ; more than can 
be numbered. His Majesty, our late parent, was 



• Will it be believed in the West that the Emperor here 
espouses the cause of the monster who c^iused the two hun- 
dred helpless ship^Tecked people from the *♦ Nerbudda " and 
" Ann •• to ba beheaded in Formosa ? Nay, hc»w many of 
Uie foreij?n n^sidents in China are aware of the existence of 
this Imperial Edict or, if so, have remembered the mon- 
strous cruelty of this Tahungah f 



himself too upright to behave otherwise tlian ho* 
norably to men, and Muhchangah was hence en- 
abled to pursue his unprincipled course without 
fear. Had the light of the Sainted Intelligence 
fallen upon his treason, he would have been at 
once punished severely ; assuredly no mercy 
would have been shown him but (not being de- 
tected) he presumed upon the favor shown him to 
give himself yet greater license, and has continued 
to the last unroformed. At the commencement of 
our reign in the first moon of this year, whenever 
there was occasion for his counsel, he would either 
give it equivocally, or would close his mouth and 
remain silent, but after some months he began to 
display his cunning. Thus, even when the vessel 
of the English barbarians arrived at Tient-sin, he 
would have leaned upon Keying as his confidant, 
that his own policy might prevail, and he would 
have exposed the black haired flock of the Empire 
to a repetition of former calamities. The hidden 
danger of his intentions is not to be told. When 
Pwan Shi-ngan recommended Lin Tseh-su for em- 
ployment, he repeatedly avowed that Lin Tseh- 
su s weakness and infirmity unfitted him for it, 
and when We had ordered him to Kwangsi to ex- 
terminate the outlaws of that province, Muhchang- 
ah repeatedly questioned his ability to proceed. 
He has dazzled our sight with his falsity to pre- 
vent us from knowing what was passing without; 
and here, in truth, lies his offense. 

"The unpatriotic tendency of Keying, his coward- 
ice and incapacity, are very greatly to be wonder- 
ed at. When he was at Kwangtung, he did 
nothing but oppress tjie people to gratify the bar- 
barians, never looking to the interests of the state. 
This was shown plainly, was it not, in the discus- 
sion regarding their entry into the city. On the 
one hand he wrongod the divine principle of jus- 
tice, on the other, he outrages the feelings natural 
to man, till he all but occasioned hostilities when 
there was no anticipation of them. His late ma- 
jesty, fully informed of his duplicity, commanded 
him to return with speed to the capital, and 
althou h he did not immediately degrade him, 
would certainlv have done so in time. Often, 
during this year when summoned to our presence, 
Keying has spoken of the English barbarians, 
stating how muoh they were to be dreaded, and 
what need there would be for conciliatincr them, 
should any difficulty with thorn present itself ; he 
thought nevertheless, to deceive us into ignorance 
of his treachery ; but while striving to make sure 
of his office and emoluments, the longer he de- 
claimed the more glaring appeared his loss of all 
principle. His speech was as the raving of a dog; 
he was even less an object of pity. 

"The course of Muhchangah was concealed and 
hard to discover, that of Keying was evident, and 
easily discernible : but the guilt of both reflecting 
th 3 injury it would bring upon the state, is on a par. 
Unless the law were forthwith satisfied, how should 
the rules of duty be so had in respect as to preserve 
rectitude in the hearts of men ? Or how should 
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**.We'be (itliof than dn^ikfnl for the important 
oUiftilg^ coQiraitleil lo us by his late Majesty? Still 
rtmembering tliat Mahokaiig«k ia the ancient mi- 
HiMer of thi»e reigns, We cannot bear at otice) 
in a d«y> to subject him to the severe punishment 
be deserves ; let him therefore, in great mercy, be 
deprived of his rank, and never more recommend- 
ed for emyloyment* 

,** The incompetence of Keying has been extreme; 
but as he has been hard pressed by the difficulties 



Master 5 — It is, imleed. a veriruble kii*k that the 
Youpg Emperor has givt'ii us witli one of his feet« 
instead of a blow from one of his arms ; — the im- 
pulse is from the same gull of bitterness and the 
indignity is not the Ie8s% 

Let us, theU) not be parties to any subterfuges 
or eVasionS) — to no mere sacrifice of a Yeh, as of 
a LiN) to save. Imperial dignity at the expense of 
tinith ; let us not approach the Emperor with a lie 
on our tongue to point out a mean of extrication : 



of his position* let the utmost mercy be also e\- I This would be to commend subtlety to the subtle 
tended to him and let him be degraded to the 5th and false. Let us, rather, speak with the directness 
rank, and remain an expectant Yuen-wai-lnng ofaMerchant-PUMiipott>ntiary,AbbottLawrence>io 
(assistant undersecretary) of one of the six Boards, a Lord l^ahnerstun : and declare^ at the Imperial 
*' The interested conduct of these two men, and , Court, that the several and the accumulated wrongs 
their forgetfulness of their Sovereign^ are things \ suftered by Foreigners since the Treaty of Nan- 
fiatent to thr^ whole Empire, Doing nothing in king have all been derived from its own bad faith; 
excess, — We have not condemned them to an ex- ; and that its treatment of Mi;hchanoah> Keying, 
treme penalty. In dealing with their ca^% our Hwang, and others, because of their disposition to 
sentence was given after mature deliberation. We fulfil the engagements with Foreign Powers, was 
considered it long, and as our servants mav ima- scandalous and an outrage upon the feelings of 
gine, Our feelings are indeed paineii at <ioing i Foreigners which they have a just right to be in* 
what is unavoidable. | digtiant at 

"Henceforth mnsteveryoffic<»r, high or low, civil It was i;i perceiving In the local rupture the essen* 

Of military, employ**d in the capital or elsewhere, tial elements of the general question, — in thus 

^how thai he is aetuated by good principles, an I : justly apprehending the breadth of the issue, and 

loyally assist th^ state; timttl>e evils accumithited 1 indicating to Ykm llie only course of extricatipn, — 

during a long couise of sloth and trickery may be ! that the British officers shewed themselves really 

ill one day repented of and reformed in fear tuid I roasters of the situation; and the refusal of Yeh to 

trembling. Let none either shrink from diffionlty. avail. of it, at once disclosed the wide distance of 

4>i give way to self indulgence, and if any have it the respective stand points and established the legi- 

in his power to develope any of the great prineiples timate character and universality of the controversy 

%hat are of importance to the policy of the state or ' as one marshalling the hosts of Paganism against 

•well being of the people, let hiro do so straight ' the family of Christian Nations.— This may have 

Ibrwardly aiid without reserve. Let no one 1>o any | revealed a grandeur to the actors in the drama 

more guided by his attachment to his (political) { which they were not prepared to behold^^the pres- 

teacher, or by his feeling towards his patron ; but ! cience that we descried in their acts may not have 

'let all, as it is Our sincere hope that they will,* ail- existed. in their conception and intent; but it suf- 

'hei-e to what is right without deviation therefrom. ^ ficeth that they were willing instruments, however 

and confitie themselves, unassunringly, to thedis ' unconscious, of an imperious necessity. It were 

chargepf the duties of their po9t<. Letthisbeespe ' a stroke of real genius, when borne along in the 

ciallypromulgedbothin the city and without it, that ; current of affairs and conscious as well of the 

every one m.ay be infornied of Our will. A8|>ecinl , dangers aliead jis of tlie oeaaeless attrition that 

decrcooffh • 18th day of the intli moon ofth^* J^Otli ' destroys th< qM landmarks, to perceive the fitting 

year— -of Taukwjng. (21st November, 18ftt>). Ke- oppoitunity to throw an anchor to shore and repro- 

spect this I' . - — ' vision the Ship of Slate; and few are the pilot^s of 

T/ff Loaal QiuestMH, k^ en rye and steady hand who in this Yellow- 

^VellaVe shewn that the local issue is but the le- iVtrrr of quicksands and changing channels can 
.gitiuiAteinciilent of ih^anomalous^tate ofoiirrela- recognizes a- they |mss, the s^Mits of good hold- 
tions with tl^e Oovermiientand |)eople, — the logical ing ground. Let us then acknowledge tlie skill of 
coDsequenceof that antagtuiism of principles which those who have brought the ship to a stand-sUll 
the fur iiier. from obstinate obtnseness and liostility, after such scriuns disasters and narrow escapes 
persists in cherishing, and to which the latt^^r, from iis might \\i*\\ have alarmed the "Lord High Ad' 
inertness and mis-directi*d opinions, ore led to ad- piiral " ha^l not distance and the huze of Western 
here. politict^ obMUred the itMil dangers. 

It i< iiot, then, to be vii wcui a< a mere English Let us, al.^o, rejoice that the stt'rn and faithful 
and Chinese question, neitlur as a merely local expounder of the Imperial policy was found in 
rupture ; — the jtct of V^kh w»js not that of one with- Vkh; — tlmt the right place, the fitting opportunity, 
out warrant and authoiity. neither of his own mere and the mo^t rt'SiK>nsible man, were ttMind (o- 
caprice or passion, but that of a man who, of all geiher: — Truly, 
others, was imbued with the real spirit of the Im- ,, , 

peri;.l C\.urt, and unit, d in hi^ person both the re- " '^^';''' '''"'' "m'»"'"'^"'-^--- 

quirtd Un-u\pi'fMtiiif :ind the dir«-el authority <»f hi^ .-i <"."«' Mtf* j>n,iitn 0/ tUnno' 
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Let lis rejoice, that in his "Barbarian in silk " 
\ve found no cnnging-deceptively-docile craven, 
but a veritable Imptnial High ComraUsiojier whose 
silks are Brovm-Ies wrought in Golden Dragons ; 
— that his firm assertion of the prou 1 spirit of his 
Master, which spiriis the friendliiiObS in which Ih o 
Nations of the VV(-»t have invited China to a re- 
ciprocal comity, luLS brought us to the — 
''Height nf this high atyunicnty" — 
— when the instincts of mere cunning in a mean- 
er soul would have re-entangled us in that slough 
of despond— tl J Ht ilhfnal awanij) of our rd.i'i >ns 
wherein we imvo been so long wallowing. 

And, above all, let the Christian Nations bjwaiv, 
h'st they weak* 11 their cwn position thu::, by 

*The connytfing jfvoiU of foi'tinic,' — 
attained :-^the high point whence We may look 
down upon every part of this stUjjendoiis field of 
controversy, wherein, if the people of the West will 
but make it sueh, we may witness the lust arnuid 
stniggU between Pugnnishi and Chnatifinttg. 

Our cause has thus been removed from the nar- 
row anddaug'^ous arena of Provincial bickerings, 
wherein we have all so long borne ignoble fetters 
and some— alas— have been the victims of iiihu* 
man hate, to the highest recognized Tribunal in 
the land. — But ample local redress and a full res- 
toration of the foreign prestige remains still incum- 
bent and enjoined by the remisiness of vears. 

The acts of Ybh are better indicators than his 
.words; but those directly refer us to the Emperor 
for redress of the standing infractions of the Trea- 
ties. — Yet, as with this declaration of his inability 
to sanction the entrance into the citv, even in the 
modified form of the demand of Admiral Sevmour, 
Ih'. coupled tlie old pretence of the hostile oppo«?i- 
tionofthe Canton people, the hollow deceit of 
. which we have already exposed, we are reminded 
that it was he who, jointly with Si:, misled tlie 
. former Emperor upon this very point, in IB49, luid 
surreptitiously obtained honors which had bean 
better bestowed in rewarding the enligiitened judg- 
ment of Ke-Ying, whose good -faith and liberal 
jiolicy would, if adhered to, have av(n'ted much of 
the disaster that hais since overtaken the Tartar 
Dyn^ty. Well was it predicated of the tend/noy 
at the Imperial Court, wlien in December 1845 it 
. was said» as we have already quoted, — *Mn the 
eabinet and councils at Peking, his Imperial Ma- 
jesty has not a single man who is willing to cast- 
in his lot with Kt:-YiNci.'' — and we are now 
happy to b^ enabled, by the delay of publication, 
to add an importtmt document upon -\i\\i: point 
under notice, in confirmatitm of the view we had 
taken, in total ignorance of its existence until the 
mail from London recently brought it, in thv^ col 
ection of Documents submitted to Parliament: — 
This is the Vecmon of the Canton question htj the 
Prinj Council of the former Emperor^ — which, 
owing to the cunningly-devised league between 
}S!j and Yeh and the Gentry of Canton, already 
f xposed by us, was not adopted by hi?* IMajesfy. — 

• Vide page '31. 



Dissecting this document under the broad light of 
to-day, we find in it direct proof of the honesty of 
Ke-Yino, coupled with the most danming evi- 
denoe that good-faith was not the actuating motive 
of the imperial Court ; — evidence, mor^jver, that 
but for.^shalo.ved the conclusive act which in- 
senbed delilxiij^te faithlD&^sness upon the interna- 
tional records of Chida. 

Let us, then, inscribe upon our banners, — 

Justice to Ke-Ying! 

And long recreant as we have been to the cause 
of Ciiristeiuiotii, and tardy in the justificatory viii- 
(lication of Kk-Ying to his faithless Master, let 
us now atone by the full measure of our present 
act for our culpable neglect of many years, and 
repay with usury what i» due at once to the trust- 
ful fiiith of Kk Yi.NG and to the integrity of our 
cause. 

Wlio but this High Commissioner was most in- 
strumental in these conjoint acts — of bad faith to- 
ward us and injustice to Kk-Ving? — Who more 
than he has incitovl the enmity of tiie Gentry and 
fi d the passions of the populace with infianimable 
hate? — These prejudices, which Ke-Ying would 
fain allay, how cunningly have they been cherish- 
ed and nuitured by Yeh, for future use and now 
how astutely availed of by him ! — -It was, indeed, 
a great stroke of policy to embitter the |>eople 
against the Foreigner, thus at once to keep him out 
and gain a unity of sentiment with which to couii' 
teract Ilebellion j and hence it was that he issiiecl 
Proclamations denouncing the English as banded 
with Rebels: — -But his cunning did not halt heiv, 
for so truly and eifectively did he use " hate of the 
Foreigner* as his rallying cry that, with a want 
of principle characteristic of his Government, we 
see him welcome those whom he had denounced 
as thieves, and they (the rel»els). getting no aid 
from the British Officers, fain to join his treacher- 
ous standard. 

When at first we saw him braving the might of 
England, his audacity dazzled ; and remembeiidg 
his ability and fortitude in defence of the city 
against the insurgents, in 18o4, we were lain ia 
ask ourself ** is this an instance of sublime self- 
sacrifice that We see?" — ^yet smm our admimtion 
was qualified wiien we heard from him that old pul- 
ing cry, — -*' // is oil t hone naughty hoytf :^ — aye 
»m//f//i^y, but most useful boys upon occasion! — ^a 
naughtiness well spiced with rancor, that this same 
Imperial Commismoner, stately in his brocades, 
yet supple in his treachery, has long been an 
adept in wielding against Foreigners. 

This keeper of the Emperor's city — subtleand in- 
human in policy, and unscrupulous in his means — 
who, to inspire terror demanded from each district o^ 
wmntry an arbitrary quota of victims and slew many 
scores of thousands of the most helpless of his 
countrym 'n to quench the tires of revolution wiih 
rivers of Mood ; — Who, bv IVoe.laniation undi r 
his own seal, offered rewards for the heads i»f En- 
glishmen and for the C.I pt lire ot vessels — reekle>sof 
the natioiiaiity ol the victim>an4l spoils, ano when 
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accuse J of this, falsely ♦le»iie«1 it; who iiuluced the 
poifloniug of whole communities, including people 
of all Nations and even women and children !*-» 
Shall h$ not be summoned to surrender' it /—And 
these faithful " Braves" of his,-^shall they escape a 
wholesome chastisement ? 

Shall Mandarin insolence be taught a rcoipro*' 
cal civility, and its offspring" — popular violence — 
receive a sufficing check ?--^ 

-13 ut who and what else is he ? ■ '■ « ■■ 

He is thefetithful ejeponent of the Imperial policjf : 
the chosen and ck risked instrument of the Foreiffnei^-i 
degradation .-- — He^ sittituj within the city iralh in 
haiufhty is(fJation and fancied security refuses rrdrrsH 
to the Foreiguer; and yet is the Agent of a Ofivern- 
mrnt that recruits its navy from piratical strong- hold a 
tind obtains its most daring leadei's from ainon/jHt 
rent*gade rebels; — -a Goremmt^nt tliat degrades a Ke- 
YiNo» and jnsiijies a TAm:KGi.H and exaUs a Si; 
nnd u YvM 5 that spurns the hand of friendship^ and 
tefkises to be taught by the sererest of nti^fot'tum^s ! 

What with such a Government is the fruit of 
f6rbeai^«rtw?e but fruit of bitterness ? — 
' Have we again to opt^n with it that dreary book 
^f Diplomacy ?— 

•- Shall we thus again inaugufnle another dozen 
years of"wordines8,-^— of empty professions and pre- 
tended power by Uy of mis-placed trust and conci- 
liation by U8\ ia i^enderiog of moral and mntenal 
Aid by us, and a |ioi90tiing of pubhc sentiment 
against us by it? 

,. . Haring seen tJiat it he^s none but practical lessons 
^nd is bound by none but material guamntieSy ahall 
iFe' still refnSe to deal viih practical remiits in a pra- 
iCtical manner^ and thus prolong this vretched quasi- 
hostile^ semi-philanthropicalf policy t 
'•''■• Thesequtfc^iions admit, to our mmd, of but one 
- Valit> atiswery which- w6 shall presently endeavor 
•lo give. 



of extreme disrespect and Irregularity, and we 
command that no answer be returned to them, and 
that the whole occuiTence be left unnoticed, as if 
it had never taken place. And seeing that if it be 
noised abroad^ memorials will be sent up express 
from all the places passed by the barbarians and 
(messengers from) Kwangtung, Fuhkien, Cheh* 
kiang, Kiaugsi, Shangtung, Tientsin and all the 
coast line will be fainting on the road^ — much 
against the dignity (of the state); and as it is 
moreover said in the Record of observances, that 
public .-servants have no intercoui'se with foreign- 
ers, it would be for these reasons still less proper 
that the Cabinet Ministei"S in question should open 
the way to disrespeclful courses by acknowledging 
the letter. As Su Kwangtsin the Governor Gen- 
eral of the I'wo Kwang, manages matters satisfac- 
torily) and is thoroughly acquainted with the 
devilish malice of the hearts of these barbarians, 
and as Kwangtung is withal the natural channel 
of their (communications.) We command that all 
business of these barbarians be henceforward r«'* 
ftfrrod to Su Kwangtsin for administrationy and 
that none of the Governor Generals or Governors 
along the coast be so irregular as to speak of the 
same, or so disorderly as to meddle with it ; and 
we command that this law be made public as one 
to be observed for ever. Respect this !*' 
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Policy and RespOnsibiUfy of the Imperial Court, 
^Before proL*ee<ring to answer these questions wr 

'deem it more in order to present the followini^ 
important indications of the Imperial Policy as 

rlucid-illttstrations of th^ 'texf.- 

* Thefirst in oi^der of date is the Edict of the Km - 

-peror upon the occasion of Sir George Bonham's 

vi^Ht to the mouth of the Pci-ho in June 1850, to 

• delfvf r a lettt r of Lowl Palmoi*stcn, then Secretary 
;,for Foreign AffairSf — it is as follows :— > 

' " Officers of the establishment of the realm have 
each of them a |Kiiticular sphere of duty; (on mat- 
ters bf'vond it) they have no powei* to speak, as 
ilris highly iiTegular; nor may they move therein, 
for it proiluces confusion. It wns from the libera- 
lity of-tliis Government an«l fmm the extreme in- 
•olination of His Majesty the late Emperor to love 
his people and to foster the striinger, the permis- 
sion to trade was accorlecl to these barbarians ; 
and tliev should have shown the fervor of their 

ft 

Iranquilli ty . In coming therefore as they have now 
done, to Tientsin, and openly transmitting letters 
lo Ministers of the Cabinet, they have been guilty 



The next is of special histoncal interest, as well 
as of political significance, relating as it does to 
the most resolute asserted of the repressive policy 
against Foreigners at the inception of the first 
War ; — he who in this trespect may stand as the 
prototype of YEtt> but the results of whose aberra- 
tions in statesmanship seem to have conveyed no 
waming to the latter. We allude to Commis- 
sioner Lin, of whose death the Editr^r of the Re- 
pository thus remarks in January 18^1. — 

*' The fate Commissioner Lin Tsehsu has receiv- 
ed posthumous honors from his young master, and 
the following edict, praising him for his aeal and 
fidelity, is better deserved than many of those 
which the h-^ad of the state has issued during the 
last decennary. It stands in singular contrast with 
the preceding deiiuneiation of the policy of LiN*a 
political opponent,::^ and leads us to eonihide that 
Lin would Vreloug have tak<-n a seat in the Ca^^ 
binet. if hi< life had l>een spared.*' 

That the Tmiierial (iovernmenthad hud no valid 
reasons for its reactionary policy toward Koreign* 
ers, the following extract of a despatch, detailing 
successful movements of the British Vessels of 
War against Pirates, will shew, without the neoil 
lo i-efer to other indications of the goodwill of 
England, since a spirit as benevolent ii» it wua 
missipplied is herein c]uite manifest ; wlillgt tlie 
c<]Uivo<'al conduct of the authorities of Oantoo, 
with whou) Sir George Uonham strove to live in 
good neighborhood, would justify the w«4*8t con* 
struetion being put upen its motives: — H. E. hay- 

• Keying* 



i^itr repeatedly offered io c*oncevt wirli ami assist and we should say \\i.ik vie soeaSiuiit iVter^biifKh 
tlieiii. as in this fase, to put down the povrerful , iii Peking but that tlieif ib in»w aiiclht^r a% liain- 
bimds or I'iiiUrrt th^n infesting the coast And | king; — and herein, only, is tiae^^ti oj t wm aitM 1^ 
estiiarips ot' Chinn, which oveitttres were repellfed ' complex one.— 

nil her than vvolroiinMl by Sr; and snbsequrHtty thf ^IncUi^iU onffkt not io ffovern fu^hey^'hiU^p^ikf 
it'iost noted of these Pirates were taken into Go rent- turtefcHf*/' 

meat sen' he. . >r, i » • i i .-•*!. 

** fo be Au>ri<»(( mmtf b^ fiifery et^ent^ m io have 9to 

Extract. political ntj^tem at all :' 

1 have much satisfaction in comTnunicating Applying these axionift oF the .GHKAt N apoleos 



« these particulars to Your Excellency and take ^^^ international questions, we see that it 

** the op|)oitnnity of remarking oncp more thnt onr i^ ^^^^ ^^^^ di-nitv nor consists with the material iw- 

- success in completely putting down this nni«aiice ^.p^.^ts of Ghkat Nations t*) disregard priociples 
»• which is even more hurtful to you than to our- ^^^ jj^^ foundation of policy, an.l hen.^e that a ru- 
•• selves, would l)e sure, if I conid prevail upon ,.iprocal responsibility is to"^ attach and to be exacted 
*• Your Excellency to concert with me thcwje nua- ^^ ^^g i^j^-jg ^^f intenourse. 

•'inures of cooperation, the advantage of whi<-h I. This ^hVAsrowL, therefore, is to be stormed 
•' have so ofte.n pressed upon your ntt^^ntion. In my j ^^^a its capture repoitel to the nmmifflily req>0«« 
•* communi<;ation of 20t]i ultimo, above referred to, gj^ie power at Pkkixo, at the same time that ampk 
•• I said, - that 1 wis dftermined to take steps for security for ikt future is demanded there. The bttU 
♦* the despatcli of vesseU to scour the seas in all ^ni be taken bv the horns at Canton, bttt by tiM 
«• directions :" and I shall only add that whether ^^^\ ^\^^ at the Great Wall! These ai-e pwiittiill. 
" Your Excellency is pleased to co-opei-ate with ; ^^ies of all the " bargaining of the mait;"-^th* 
" me or not, I shall accordingly miss no oppor Mandarin of T*ient<im will not find in the EaiA. op 
* tunity of dfstroying these common enemies of , e^oin the same ''Mwisieu^r Ton^ott" seekiug^a Utito 

- ir4ankmd wherever tkey are to l>e found in ^^^^ ^^ade, merely.— Trade is no 4<rager the 
'• these waters ; that the spreading of this evil may . ^^^^,^t ftonim of Western p<^icy, nor ie the^wror 

' be eflfectually put an end to.-* , ^f ^^^ p^^t, in rej^aidliBi'U »4PlrtelBrt rae<p oif 

** Accept the aseurance, Xc. conciliatioii Jwi4 laHteau^, to mMMid Mie Aitare 

(Signel) S. G. Bonham. negpftift«pfr; bat in due time it will take dts t>hu!e 

- H. E. Sn Imperial High OommisMoner, Ac." »« «" incident of international relation, ^ 

YictoriaK Hongkcmg, 8th October. 1849. 1 , ^ ^^^^""^ Tl^'^^^P^ relations Wi*h<3Maa, 

^_ then Editor of the Cfcini'«^ R^5«f©ryaikl now wi 

The nmeral issu.'anJ the respmihUitu Officerof the American Government steted in i««), 

1 the i-osuUs of his observation of the moitUnifliiencea 

o/ the Imperial Court. . ^f ^^^^^^^^ then extending over a peiiod H>f s^teeii 

We have said that High Commis^oner \'f!H years, in the following words: — "CommorioeBibne 
ha^ both practically and verbally referred us to is too selfish ever to carry iriany benefit* in »its 
his Master for redress of thestandinp: infractions of train, and the people of this Ian I think they hsLX^ 
flic Treaties ; nor can we, remembering that every already suffei^ed much from fofi^ign trad^i^, and 
'phase of the lo4*al imbroglio has disclosed new ; may yet suffer more.** 

'subterfuges hy him, he reluctant to accept the llecognt^ing the general fact that TradiB is'tlw 

'practical consequences ofhis acts or words — much pioneer of wrili«ation and that its infiu^NMiB isbe- 

les-. can tho<e who*<e eyes are not wilfully hlinded : nellcent as the welder of internat1bhal1)oridB: lind 

'or whose ears are not clo>ed to the trumpet-totigued reluctant as we are to concur in the fbrcgcHng 

pn-t, regret them: — >fay, if the indicMting finger • seemingly unqualified expression, yet ConisciOUs 

' — ^^-the hand-writihgon the wall -that marks a new ' that the I'eUance of the Western Gove i^nm^utaupbn 

Em in the Ea^t be not visible to all eyes, let us i it in this country has been misj)lttc^d, we are ftiiti 

vejoice that in this question, to-day, *• the elements j to a<jknowlcdge that although 'it is undoubtedly 

"are so mixe*!" that it is no longer in the power of, the ameliorator of national asperities, yiBtWh^D its 

any man to prevent their Wt>rking to a good end chief instrument is Ojpmm itcaniJOt be ^aid'lo'-^e 

or to deviate far from the path upon which the 

light of the mind and the hope of the heart of the 

\vest are now converging — with the won<lei's of 

science, the glory of intellect, the faith of Religion 

— to render more hideous that high, blank, black. 

Will along which it leads and Ixdiind which are 

groping In heathen darkness both tyrant and vie 

'tim. — 

It is here that we behold the huge Mnlakoffde- 
feuding tliat wall 



the handmaid Of morality or the promoter of fj^Od 
will. — If, then, the observant and the virtiiou^ Ac- 
cuse us, as they may, of bringrng in our hatids 
poison, let us convince them in despite bf thfelr 
rulers who wish them only to note the evil *wo 
bring, that in our hearts ffl 11 freight of goodtfeds 
there is laden for them the antidote to that ^IfiNMii 
which we commend to them ab6ve all our wmvs. 
—It is only of these base wares that the MaindfttlAa 
will be disposed to listen and tliey will strive,'im- 
This Provim-e is tire Crimea of the War, and I mediately, to shackle us ajifain with the'f^Mdfti 
Carlton Cit\ it^ Sevastopol.- for War it is wiili chain of Traile. tempting our cupidity hy the lad- 
China and upon ptiu(iplt,s. hut upon an imideni. — " dition of a t'cw more link^ ; anj if thereby their 
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tnMing involves im in difficuItieB with the inde* 
pendent Powef at Nanking, this War will have 
proved a God-$end) indeed, to them ! 

We must shew them that u-^ can do without 
Trade as well as ^«y — that aur contempt for it is as 
great as theirs; in short we must convince them 
by the weight cf our blows that we are competent, 
if need be, to make our own terms with the Tea 
and Silk growers, and afford the latter better pro- 
tection than they have had for many a decade. 

The sacrifices of principles to expediency and to 
the exigencies of Tracie by the foreign Powers of 
late years, have only served to aggravate jealousies 
if not to compromise neutrality. All our overtures, 
save for purely selfish and local purposes, have been 
ropelled with aii arrogance ill-befltting weakness 
so palpable. Witness tlie conduct of the Imperia- 
list soldiery at Shanghae in April 1854 ; and the 
results of Uie visit to the Pei-ho in the succeeding 
Autumn. — The foreign guns on the former occasion 
exacted a local and temporary respect for life and 
property: — The latter essay demonstrated, chiefly, 
that without an increased number of guns and 
greater scope in the use of them it would be worse 
than needless to repeat the visit — Very soon, in- 
(\ee(l, did the Plenipotentiaries reach the length of 
their tether ! 

Nor were the circumstances attending the over- 
tures at Canton in Novembv r and December 1854, 
already adverted to on page 16, such as to afford 
any hope of an amelioration of the relations with 
tl|e Imperial Government. 

In short, forbearance and favor had been con- 
strued into prescriptive right, and conciliation and 
moderation were attributed to a timid cupidity or 
a real dread of the resources of China. 

From the first no one but Ke Ying comprehend- 
eii, or admitted, the principles of international in- 
t<*rcourse; and the words of Ching, addressed in 
1 845 to H. £. Mr Cushino, and quoted on page 38, 
have served as the key-note of the successors of the 
former: — The prevailing error seems to have been 
in regarding Kb-Yino as the type of his class and 
hence assuming that his enlightenment was to ex- 
tend to and so pervade the Imperial Court that the 
old teaching by example of the days of the East 
liiilia Company would be discarded as no longer 
applicable ; — but with the cunning of Oriental 
minds the Mandarins have watched their opportu- 
nities to re-apply their subtle policy and counter- 
march upon the course taken by that more far, 
Siting statesman. 

Obviously this divergence of ideas could only 
widen ; — confidence could not take root in a sterile 
pr>il, nor, when the visible act so imperfectly ful- 
filled the uttered profession, was a sedulously- 
estranged people to be easily conciliated: — ^An 
instrument of less selfishness and greater scope And 
benevolence than Trade was required to attemper 
such hostile elements and perfect a lasting basis of 
friendship. It could not reach the higher channels 
of inlluence, the educated and refined classes ; nor 



was it to the Goventment better than a bribe in the 
form of Castoms-Duties and emoluments : — More- 
over, it was sure to furnish occasions, in a counti^ 
of misrule and general license, for the perversion 
of its real benefits and the detraction of its con- 
ductors, by a jealous Government. Thus stopping 
short as we did of social contact, were there any 
whose souls craved something tangible and good, 
would they grasp our right hand while they saw 
us with the left one scatter Opivm broad -cast over 
the land? Nay, how were they to approach us save 
as Merchants. or menials ? 

The Government, whose trusted OflBcers had 
been conciliated and convincedof the Foreigners' 
good-faith, discarded and punished those Officers^ 
and inspired terror and distrust among the people, 
locally, by such acts as the execution of Li, — allud- 
ed to on page 80. 

Perhaps some of our readers may think that we 
lay undue stress upon the introduction of Opium 
as an element of adverse influence upon the minds 
of the people — while, on the other hand, others may 
find in what we say suggestion of justification for 
the jealousy of the Mandarins ; — but both parties 
will be willing to meet us, we fully believe, after 
full consideration of the intrinsic difficulties and 
merits of the question, at the spot where, as we 
humbly conceive, we have found the juste-militu 
of it. — We confess that morally we regard it as 
an unmitigated evil ; but we see tliat it is a ques- 
tion that we can practically deal with only as phil- 
anthropists by direct influence upon the people, 
whose inordinate craving furnishes, at once, the 
producers and traders with their market and the 
Mandarins with their most liberal and certain emo- 
luments. As an economic and financial question 
it is of very serious importance to both the English 
and Chinese Governments and to the whole For- 
eign Trade ; but it ceased with the first war to be 
a political one between the two Governments and 
has since been regarded in its proper light, as an 
incident of intercourse subordinate to national 
policy. 

The existence of this immense traffic in Opium, 
which must obviously be permitted to enjoy the 
perfect immunity accorded to every other article 
of the World's commerce, renders all the more in- 
cumbent upon the Christian Nations the exaction of 
free social intercourse hereafter, both with regard 
to the exercise of restraining moral influences and 
to the removal of any prejudices existing among 
the people from a false conception of the motives 
of the English Grovernment in regard to it. 

Unless this free channel be effectually opened- 
up for us, we may well despair of eradicating pre- 
judices or working reformations. — 

How far the repugnance to foreign intercourse 
observable here in the people may be ascribed V> 
the introduction of Opium or how wide-spread the 
evils flowing from it may be, we confess to an in- 
ability to declare, for want of access to them, — but 
inasmuch as at the northern ports generally and 
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especially in the interior, beyond Ningpo and 
Shanghae, this repugnance on the part of the peo- 
ple is not seen, whilst it is shewn there as it is here, 
by the Mandarins, we must conclude that the evils, 
whatever their extent may be, are not generally 
attributed to foreigners, although an aversion from 
this cause undoubtedly exists in some minds : — 
But as respects the Mandarins, their own com- 
plicity in its introduction ; the emoluments they 
have usually derived from it ; and their personal 
indulgence in its use ; are too notoriously general 
for them to hazard a wor 1 of complaint publicly 
against foreigners in regard to it. 

The Imperial Government was long ago divest- 
ed of all political pretence in regard to it by its 
own inconsistences and the corruption of its Of- 
ficers, it being indeed susceptible of proof that down 
almost to the advent of Lin at Canton no article 
of merchandize so regularly or so liberally furnish- 
ed the emoluments by which the Mandarins were 
enabled to purchase and retain their offices, — the 
more important of which in respect to the Foreign 
Trade were notoriously "farmed out'' by the 
Government. The proofs of this and of the double- 
dealing of Govern or- General Tang and others 
were so patent that he was publicy lampooned at 
Canton ; and when the Emperor was made aware 
of the cupidity and faithlessness of his high officers, 
he was compelled to repudiate the pretences under 
which Lin had suddenly made prisoners of all the 
Foreigners at Canton, and make indemnity to Eng- 
land. 

Yet, notwithstanding the bad-faith and culpable 
conduct of the high Imperial Officers and the sus- 
picious vacillations of the Court, the appeal of the 
former Emperor to the moral sense of the Western 
Nations, so long as sincerity and consistency could 
be attributed to it, was sympathetically responded 
to by many fervent heai'ts and some eloquent ton- 
gues ; nor have the echoes of the hopes that it ex- 
cited yet ceased in the West, although every puls- 
ation of them has long since ceased to be visible 
in China ; and that the noxious juice had even 
penetrated to the ** Inner Courts " of the Imperial 
residence it was some years ago declared. — Certain 
it is that, although the use of Opium has been 
sternly prohibited by the rival Power at Nanking 
from the very inception of its organization, yet 
«*very possible facility and license has, meantime, 
been affi>rded by the Imperial Officers to its intro- 
duction, from the dues upon which the army be- 
fore Nanking has been directly subsisted to a great 
extent for several years past: and recently for the 
sake of larger local dues upon it regulations have 
been publicly promulgated by the Imperial Author- 
ities at Shanghae and other nothern ports formal- 
ly legalizing its importation. 

Such is the aspect of the Opium question as it 
is now presented to the opinion of the West ; and 
which in its present f base undeniable exonerates 
England of the charge, as between herself and the 
Tartar Dynasty, of pursuing a merely selfish policy. 



Such, too, are the present relative positions of tho 
two Powers whose respective capitals are Peking 
and Nanking upon this question, presented as one 
of morality. 

Is there any doubt, then, as to where the warm 
sympathies of the Western people will adhere, and 
as to which of the two our moral support is due ? 

A group of papers which will appers in the ap- 
pendix under the head of the Reli^ioiis Question 
will further indicate the answer which the form 
of this question suggests. — Adding this to the other 
interrogatories propounded at the close of our re- 
sum£ of the '* local question,'' we reserve replies for 
a final view of the Political Question. 



The Political Question, 

We have said that the political question is still a 
complex one only in respect to the divided Sovere- 
ignty of the Chinese Empire: — that it is in relation 
to the Chinese people that its elements are still of 
a mixed or complicated character, imposing upon 
us the preservation of an attitude of circumspect- 
ion with mingled firmness and conciliation. 

We mean that as between the British Govern- 
ment and the Court of Peking it is reduced to per- 
fect simplicity : and we should perhaps have said , 
rather, that the tangled skein of our relations with 
it has become one of such a gordian intricateness 
that there is left possible only the most simple and 
decisive of all practical processes : — namely, — to 
cut it by a single stroke : and thus reduce its appar- 
ent meshes to positive absurdities, — as they are ! 
Happily, in the Chiefs of the two Governments 
which now* seem destined to be the joint and sole 
Representatives of the interests of civilization and 
Christianity in China, we have exemplars of re- 
solute will ; — that wholesome element of power 
whose exercise in times of disorder and doubt dis- 
sipates noxious influences like an electric stroke 
and gives renewed life to the body politic. Does 
any one still doubt that the time is ripe for this 
coup d' etat toward the Court of Peking ? 

Such person cannot have watched the last dozen 
years' gathering of the bitter fruit of relations with 
it; nor does he apprehend the practical issue with 
this most impracticable of Governments. It is pro- 
bable, indeed, that he takes an erroneous point of 
departure in assuming that he starts from a base 
of good-faith at the period of the Treaties between 
the three Great Naval Powers and China, — for of 
those Treaties — with Preambles ostentatious of mu- 
tual professions of amity ^ — what are the stipula- 
tions but essential precautions against hostility and 
what is their spirit but mutual distrust? And of 
the portion of good-faith contributed by the Im- 
perial Court, was there a shred left when the Arrow 
was boarded ? 

Probing Lord Palmerston's conscience w^ith this 
barbarian weapon — now become so runty — did his 
adversaries make him wince ? — Did their barb 
find a sensitive spot wherein its poison would take 
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f»flfoot ? No, — in his deep consciousness of right 
he but saw retributive justice in the sure recoil of 
a weapon unworthy of Christian hands, albeit wield- 
ed by the Champions of various sections and shades 
of belief then become the conjoint manipulators of 
a motley mass of dissent ! — No, indeed ; and if similar 
Treaties, (may we not say if any Treaties ?) are 
made with it, we shall again find ourselves — another 
ilozen or fifteen years hence — the possessors of no- 
thing but a tattered remnant of a compact through 
whose rents Mandarin underlings will mock, as 
b fore, at our v/eakness. 

We can liken the material of the former Treaties 
to nothing so much as to a piece of silk, a fabric 
vhich tliey well know how to make — we may as 
w<;ll call it " Mandarin Satin " — whereof we furn- 
ished the warp and they the woof or filling, and 
which last they stealthily, thread by thread, pulled 
out, leaving us bound by our own warp ! 

In this they but followed a natural, if we may 
not even call it a logical, course ; and therein ful- 
filled the prophecy of the Reverend Dr. Abeel, a 
vtry high authority in those days, whose loss all 
well -wishers to the Chinese people may well 
(It'plore, — who wrote from Amoy, in 1844, to 
fi it n«ls in America, upon tliis point, as follows: — 

" The policy of the Imperial Cabinet is, I think, 
"apparent: — Let all Foreigners come to the Jive 
^' ports : restrict them as much as you can ; conquer 
" them by diplomacy and stratagem ; hut yield any- 
** thing r a titer than risk a ira?*." 

Thus, thirteen years ago, Abeel saw indications 
of the subtle and cowardly policy of the Imperial 
Court : but had not the persistence in this policy 
been foreseen by us four years before, when in 
June 1840, we wrote, as quoted on pages 8 and 9, 
of the indispensable uecessity to proceed to Peking f 

It was a concession to the Imperial Court not to 
^o there when Sir Charles Elliot went to the Pei-ho, 
Mild the consequence was a course of treachery by 
the Court ; — but, in truth, there never was an ad- 
equate force at the disposal of either of the Ple- 
nipotentiaries duriug the first war, as we have 
ah-eady said. 

An j we might say that from that day to this, 
conciliation and kind offices have been literally 
** thrown away" upon it, but that the result has 
been worse than nothing — in that it has been pro- 
ductive of harmful misconceptions and lamentable 
complications. 

Scorning as it does the amenities of a reciprocal 
comity, how is this Court to be approached? 

Not, surely, by any outward concessions to 
Oriental ideas, — no over refinements, — no outward 
ailaptahility : — we want, rather, non-conformity in 
all things. 

It is, we think, almost a pity that the British 
1 1 i;^h Commissioner is of high titular rank, for the 
s< nding of such a personage savors of conformity 
niid intended compliment; but after saying this, 
we are bound to add that, ju<iging from his liord- 
ship's public career, which we have somewhat 



closely observed for several years, we would not 
consent to take in exchange any other public man 
of the day title-less or not. 

We conceive that diplomacy, in the ordinary 
sense of that term, is not required ; but, rather, 
that higher degree of statesmanship which com- 
bines with a full apprehension of necessities the 
will to apply their remedies. These schooled di- 
plomatists and natural sophists must learn from a 
new, blunt, hard, tongue, that there is an end of 
all evasions and chicanery, and that the East and 
West are face to face with each other with nothing 
but plain yes and no to expound the text of the 
future between them. 

But of the future did we say ? — Nay, how do 
they account to us of the past and the present? — 
Are they the acceptable sponsors on tlie part of 
the East for the embryo era whose dawn is already 
so roseate in the horizon of our hope ? 

They, whose power we have seen steadily de- 
cline, from the days when with Gongs and ** Tom- 
toms " they drove Lord Napier, distracted, away to 
his grave, until now — 23 years after ! — is their 
cause now commended to the World's good judg- 
ment any more than to England's longer suffer- 
ance? — 

With its prestige in the opinion of Foreigners 
at that period, — for though incipient revolution 
shewed itself in this Province in that very year, 
of 1834, yet the power of the Emperor seemed 
generally intact, save in Formosa, where rebellion 
had been rife for a year or two ; — with its system 
of mingled authority and cajolery, it compelled 
obedience to the most coercive and cruel acts 
against the Chinese and finally exhibited its power 
directly upon ourselves in 1838-39 : — With such 
an apparent consciousness of established authority 
over the people and such audacity toward Foreign- 
ers, it exacted locally a respect to which now, iu 
a retrospective view of 23 years, we see clearly it 
was not entitled. It thus derived one of the advan- 
tages of isolation, by which the Foreigner from 
afar was led to confound with the venerable Coun- 
try audits institutions the usurping Dynasty, which 
we now see so ill discharge the sacred trust that it 
assumed. 

Thus, in this period, has much mis-directed in- 
terest amd sympathy, as we conceive, been accord- 
ed to it, which properly belonged to the people and 
their Country. 

To-day, we are mindful that our own observa- 
tion thus extends over more than one tenth of the 
duration of the Tartar Dynasty ; and when we 
now speak of China as a country whose institutions 
are venerable, we do not thereby accept or recog- 
nize that Dynasty as the Hepresentative of this 
venerable character. — 

So far from inspiring veneration by its wisdom 
and equity or entitling itself to participate in the 
feeling that rightly attaches both from tradition and 
observation to the Country and its remarkable peo- 
ple, we see it incapable and demoralized, — [>ower- 
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less to succor the people or defend itself ;-^Vi huge 
Dragon or vampire like one of those niomters painted 
hg Turner, lyif^g along the heights of the Lamd and 
with its talons reaching doum into the tallies, ahsorb- 
ing its life-blood /— ' 

Is the Tartar Dynasty, then, a Government 

de facto? 
Let us again answer by counter questions. 

With whose assistance has it of late years ma- 
intained the appearance of it ? — Does any person 
believe that without the avails of the Foreign trade 
it could have done so ? 

Is it a Government de jure ? 

Does it inspire the love, fear, or respect, of the 
Chinese people? — 

What elenaent of stability, then, do we find — -in 
examining its antecedents or regarding its present 
position — whereon to found our hope of the in- 
auguration by its assistance of an era of prosperity 
or even of peace *? 

Is there — after searching the record and con- 
scientiously testing its claims by the light of to-day 
— a doubt that its system is as much deteriorated as 
its coin, — that from Copper it became base-metal, a 
major part alloy, and has constantly been debased 
until it is now nothing but iron ? 

Is' there, in short, the vestige of a hope left of, 
— ^not the moral regeneration for which we as 
Christians, long; but of the mere political salva- 
tion of these vety men themselves ? 

Confessedly the situation as we portray it is in 
the last degree precarious and unsatisfactory for 
all,— and for the Chinese people t^lamitous and 
deplorable indeed ; nor have we painted it too 
darkly. — We might, rather, still heighten the effect 
by a bare statement of facts ; — of realities so dis- 
tressing,— of circumstances so strange,— -and ano- 
malies so incomprehensible, — as, to the distant and 
unobservant, should lend an air of romance to what 
we wrote ; but we leave these details to the narra- 
tors of current events : — It sufficeth for us that the 
whole land is weeping and that the veil that we 
must hold up to the eyes of the West is black ; — it 
is enough that this symbol of sorrow, — (shall it 
not be enough ?) — may be rent in twain, if the 
manly and pUre hearts of the West will it so, and 
a flood of light — of moral and material blessings — 
poured in to stem the torrent of disaster that 
now seems overspreading its broad expanse: — It is 
enough — (shall it not be enough ?) — that we see 
thousands of struggling victims entangled in the 
whirlpools of this torrent with gestures imploring 
the succor that their weak voices essay in vain to 
invoke. — 

It is enough — (shall it not be enough?) — to 
apprise the people of the West that the m^ans of tlie 
solution of these difficulties and of the mitigation 
of these distresses are at least measurably within 
their reach and control. 

May we not still repeat hopefully what we have 
already expressed in another place in a somewhat 
different form ? — 



That neither the -cry of faction or the spirit of 
routine in En^and, nor cherished prejudices or 
abstract sent! men talisms in America or in France, 
will be permitted loufrer to obscure the issue or ob- 
struct the efficient action of the Agents of these 
Powers. We believe, on the contrary, that once 
that the issue is apprehended in those countries in 
in all its breadth and grandeur it will elicit the 
decisive moral sanction of an enlightened public', 
opinion to that broad and effective treatment which 
alone can give renewed life to a suffering people; — 
a people prostrate, indeed, with hardship, but not 
generally enervated, or deteriorated in those char- 
acteristics of industry, perseverance, and thrift, 
which are traditional of them. — 

We believe that the ears of to-day are open to no 
narrow enunciations of policy ; but are inclined to 
the plaints of suffering millions, whose rescue from 
bad government is a mission worthy of the Great 
Heart of Christendom: — We believe that the mind 
of the time has reached that higher — philosophi- 
cal — ground and broader scope of statesmanship 
which embraces the care of tijose who know not 
how to care for themselves and recognizes as its 
goal, in dealing with a Pagan people, — '* the 
greatest good of the greatest number,^' 

Does this collective mind of the West, to whose 
enlightened judgment we appeal, still hesitate in 
its allotment of blame for the past, and' in seeking 
further fpr the ti-uth, ask by whose default it is that 
this Empire has been the scene of wide-spreid 
revolution and disorder? — 

We Answer, not that a designing Chieftain took 
up arms and embarked in a desperate venture! No: 
— he but laid bare the fatal cancer and demon- 
strated the vital power of faith over a senseless 
fstaliism and a grovelling superstition. — No : — So 
far from it, that numerous independent Chieftains 
rose lip almost simultaneously in different and wide- 
apartportions of the Empire, each with an ensign 
of discontent, the leaders of movements which bein;^ 
without concert were of a general character that 
indicated organic decay and the elements of Re- 
volution. 

This was the state of affairs recognized in 1853 
by the British and American Plenipotentiaries, as 
we iave shewn on page 16 ; but have our readers 
sufficiently marked the prophetic indications of the 
Editorof the ** Repository" cited on i>ag(^ 20, where- 
in this Revolution was foretold in 1847? — 

Therein is the pith of the whole matter and the 
gist of the practical question of to-day : — Within 
those brief paragraphs, often years ago, is com- 
pressed a correct view of the policy of the Imperial 
Court, its injustice to Foreigners, and its disastrous 
tendency ; the impending revolution and fall of the 
Tartar Dynasty is prefigured with concern ; and 
the only means of postponing or averting these 
consequences of misgovernment and bad stjites- 
manship are indicated. — The reverend and con- 
scientious writer also exj)ressed a hope at that time 
which his sagacious mind must have relinquished 
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long ago ; and we cannot refrain from quoting 
again the whole paragrnph in which it is embo- 
died, every line of which is pregnant of the mo- 
mentous events and deplorable evils which have 
made the interval memorable. — It is as follows : — 
*' In China a change of dynasties has usually — has 
always, so far as is known been attended with the 
most dire calamities, bloody and horrible beyond 
description. Were the present Government broken 
up, and the flood-gates of war opened, as things 
now are, the scenes of desolation would be awful. 
Our hope is that this Government may stand, and 
that it may be so modified — so reformed — that it 
may recover from its present weakness and dis- 
order. There is, however, so far as we can see, 
but one way for this desirable end to be effected, 
and that is by friendly intercourse with foreign 
nations. The presence of foreign ministers at the 
<u>urt of Peking is very desirable. The preserva- 
tion of peace cannot long be maintained without 
it ; and the sooner Great-Britain, France and the 
United States, take measures to effect it, tlie better 
both for them and the Chinese." 



Obviously we have no need of abstract reason- 
ing : — We have seen every alternative of concilia- 
tion exhausted by Foreign Nations ; and if we ask, 
has C'hina grievances to complain of? — We reply, 
none but what she has brought Lpon herself, — 
only those slie invites or persistently flecks. 

The weight of blame, then, for all this disorder 
and these calamities w«» mav lav at tht* Palace or 
Tent door — (for we know not in which His youth- 
ful Majesty may be found)— of him who has so 
often of late years threatened to overrun or over- 
shadow the land with clouds of Nomads from his 
native plains, like locusts to sweep down and de- 
vour its substance. 

What, then, do we dedure from >u(h a situation 
— a situation thus reached — as its priinar}- neces- 
sities ? 

Costly armaments cannot be annually sent to 
China or repeated in brief periods of time, even if 
another forty years Peace prevails in Etirope. 
The first requisite, then, is a settlement that has 
the essential elements of permanency. 



On a former occasion England was compelled 
to exact material guaranties in the retention of 
Chusan, Kulangsu, and Hongkong; and yet even- 
tually these proved insufficient, as we have seen. — 

To-day, we have to ask ourselves how to deal with 
an existing stxite of facts — in a statesmanlike man- 
ner 1 — that is the practical question. 

It is obviously more than ever necessary to exact 
such guaranties now, since a state of Revolution 
implies changes in the Treaty-making power. 

T5ut nothing short of a complete reversal of Policif 
will suffice in this case; — a downright and earnest 
policy pursued to severity, will alone rescue the 
people or their rulers from ruin. 

We must give the inert mass of error an electric 
shock before we can open-up the springs of a new life. 

We must lot the dead past bury its dead, and be 
mindful that ^ it is not by routine and mere forms that 
^^ thoughts and aspirations shall become things,'^ 

It was their Policy not their Agents that tho 
Treaty Powers had need to change ; and fortunate' 
will it be for the Chinese people as well as for 
those of the West if the initiation of the new and 
more exalted Chiefs is complete and not dear- 
bought by a squandering of the long-desideratcnl 
opportunity ; — happy, if as these exalted persona- 
ges voyage toward the rising Sun they leave thi? 
shadows of the past behind them, — and, coming as 
they do shacked within the rusty armor of a vt\tt- 
dia^val diplomacy, the panoply of a ruder age of 
distrust, happy indeed if they vault out of it, by 
one bound, into the real, the free, the hearty, and 
inviting present, and thus forestall the promisetl. 
the beneficent future, by adding the last required 
connecting links to the Universal Brotherhood of 
Nations I — Thus shall we. — 

*^Bivg out the ftid, ring in the new: 
Ring out the false, ring in the true : — 
Ring out the grief that saps the mind: 
Ring in redress tu all mankind." 



END OF PART FIRST. 



Note. — Part Heeend, in the form of a letter to a fViend, will treat of the subject a.s illustrated by the iixiilonts of rb* 
interval fdnce the Introductory letter of November 14th last was written ; and with an Appendix, including reni«rkH ihii( 
notes upon the Religious QueMtion and upon the Revolutionary Qovemment at Nankino. will smm be printed. — 
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